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James  S.  Calhoun:  Pioneer  Georgia  Leader 
and  First  Governor  of  New  Mexico 

By  Fletcher  M.  Green* 

James  S.  Calhoun,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  and  first 
Territorial  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  was  a  much  troubled  and 
long  suffering  statesman  in  the  spring  of  1852.  For  three  years 
he  had  labored  in  vain  to  cultivate  friendship  with  the  fierce  and 
bloodthirsty  Apaches,  Comanches,  and  Navajos— and  to  protect 
the  whites  and  friendly  Pueblo  Indians  from  the  aggressions  of 
marauding  bands  of  wild  Indians,  Mexicans,  and  banditti.  He  had 
been  hampered  in  his  policies  by  the  jealous  military  under  the 
command  first  of  Colonel  John  McRae  W'ashington,  second  of 
Colonel  John  Monroe,  and  finally  of  Colonel  Edwin  V.  Sumner. 
Leaders  of  a  hostile  political  faction  had  placed  every  possible 
obstacle  in  his  way,  hoping  to  block  his  plan  of  setting  up  a  state 
government;  a  plan  which  both  he  and  Presidents  Zachary  Taylor 
and  Millard  Fillmore  stoutly  maintained  would  be  not  only  just 
and  equitable  but  also  representative  of  the  many  discordant  groups 
within  the  Territory.  Eary  in  January,  Calhoun  was  overwhelmed 
by  “the  mournful  intelligence”  which  he  received  from  Georgia, 
announcing  the  death  of  his  youngest  daughter  [Martha  Ann, 
Mrs.  John  H.  Davis].'  Calhoun  himself  was  suffering  from  “com¬ 
bined  attacks  of  Catarrh  and  Jaundice”  which  prevented  him 
from  performing  the  full  duties  of  his  office.*  Before  he  had  fully 
recovered  from  these  diseases,  Calhoun  suffered  “a  severe  attack 
of  scurvy”  which  came  near  laying  him  in  his  grave.*  While  Cal¬ 
houn  was  suffering  this  mental  anguish  and  physical  pain,  the 
Apaches  attacked  the  Pueblo  of  Taos  and  Colonel  Sumner  pre¬ 
pared  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Santa  Fe  to  follow  them. 

•Kenan  Professor  of  History  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  History, 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

1.  James  S.  Calhoun  to  Luke  Lea,  January  30,  1852,  in  Annie  Heloise 
Abel,  ed..  The  Official  Correspondence  of  James  8.  Calhoun  While  Indian 
Agent  at  Santa  Fe  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Neto  Mexico.  Col¬ 
lected  Mainly  from  the  Files  of  the  Indian  Office  and  Edited  Under  its  Di¬ 
rection  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1915),  471.  (Hereinafter 
cited  as  Official  Correspondence.) 

2.  Calhoun  to  Lea,  January  31,  1852,  Official  Correspondence,  473. 

3.  Calhoun  to  Lea,  March  31,  1852,  ibid.,  513. 
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Calhoun  wrote  Sumner  a  pathetic  and  querulous  note  of  protest. 
He  told  Sumner  that  if  the  troops  were  withdrawn  the  Indians 
would  most  certainly  attack  the  defenseless  capital.  So  sure  of 
this  was  Calhoun  that  he  had  begun  preparations  to  evacuate  all 
American  women  and  children.  In  conclusion  he  said:  “You  arc 
perhaps  advised  of  my  weak,  feeble,  and  almost  hopeless  condi¬ 
tion— and  I  feel  that  I  am  speaking  almost  as  a  dying  man.— yet  I 
feel  desirous  of  doing  all  in  my  power  to  promote  the  public  weal.”* 
So  critical  was  Calhoun’s  condition  that  his  physicians.  Dr. 
Byrnes  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps  and  Dr.  Massey  a  civilian, 
ordered  him  to  leave  Santa  Fe  for  the  States.  This  he  did  on  May 
6,  1852.  He  must  have  had  a  premonition  of  death,  for  he  pre¬ 
pared  and  took  a  coffin  with  him  on  his  return  trip  across  the 
Plains.®  Colonel  Sumner  ordered  Lieutenant  Johnston  with  a  squad 
of  twenty-five  troops  to  escort  Calhoun’s  party  to  Missouri.*  The 
party  stopped  for  a  rest  at  Sumner’s  home  at  Fort  Union,  New 
Mexico,  thence  it  pushed  on  toward  Kansas,  Missouri.’  Some¬ 
where  near  Independence  Calhoun  died  on  July  2,  1852,  but  his 
body  was  carried  by  train  to  Kansas,  Missouri,  where  it  was 
buried  with  Masonic  Honors.*  Thus  passed  the  first  civilian  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  Mexico. 


/.  Georgia  Business  Man  and  Public  Servant 

According  to  his  descendants,  Calhoun  was  bom  in  Abbeville, 
South  Carolina,  about  1802,  and  was  a  close  relative  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  statesman  John  Caldwell  Calhoun.®  There  seems  to  be  no 
documentary  proof  of  this  connection,  however;  Calhoun  him- 


4.  Calhoun  to  Sumner,  April  7,  1852,  Hid.,  518. 

5.  John  Greiner  to  Luke  Lea,  May  31,  1852,  B.  V.  Sumner  to  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster,  May  8,  1852,  ibid.,  538,  534. 

6.  E.  V.  Sumner  to  Major  J.  H.  Carleton,  May  5,  1852,  ibid.,  534. 

7.  John  Greiner  to  Luke  Lea,  May  31.  1852,  ibid.,  538. 

8.  Annie  Heloise  Abel  note  ibid.,  541;  David  V.  Whiting  to  Luke  Lea, 
July  5,  1852,  ibid.,  540;  Willaim  E.  Connelly,  Provisional  Government  of  Ne¬ 
braska  Territory  and  the  Journals  of  William  Walker  Provisional  Governor 
of  Nebraska  Territory  (Lincoln,  Nebraska,  1899),  353.  Mrs.  Abel  says  the 
Calhoun  descendants  believed  that  the  Governor  was  buried  in  Independence. 

9.  Annie  Heloise  Abel  in  Introduction  to  Official  Correspondence,  xi.  No 
sketch  of  Calhoun  appears  in  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  or  any 
other  such  work.  Elxhaustive  research  on  the  part  of  the  author  failed  to  re¬ 
veal  Calhoun’s  middle  name. 
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self  referred  to  Georgia  as  his  native  state.^®  Just  when  and  where 
he  was  bom  and  brought  up  remains  a  mystery.  Nothing  what¬ 
soever  is  known  of  his  training  and  education,  but  his  writings 
disclose  a  man  of  intelligence  and  learning.  “His  fame  .  .  .  rests 
upon  his  own  life-work  and  upon  that  alone,  and,  assuredly,  he 
needs  no  reflected  glory.”^^ 

Calhoun  was  first  married  on  December  19,  1822,  to  Caroline 
Ann  Simmons  of  South  Carolina.  She  bore  him  two  children  be¬ 
fore  her  death  in  1828.  In  1830,  Calhoun  married  Mrs.  Annie  V. 
Williamson  of  Greensboro,  Georgia.  There  was  no  issue  of  this 
second  marriage.  The  children  of  the  first  marriage  were  both 
girls.  Carolina  Louise-  married  William  E.  Love  of  Columbus, 
Georgia,  on  October  26,  1843,^^  and  bore  him  two  children,  a 
boy,  James  Calhoun  who  died  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  a 
girl,  Anna  Calhoun,  who  married  J.  Q.  A.  Simmons.  Martha  Ann, 
Calhoun’s  second  daughter,  married  John  H.  Davis,  and  died 
without  issue.  Both  Love  and  Davis,  together  with  their  families, 
accompanied  Calhoun  to  New  Mexico  when  he  was  appointed 
Indian  Agent  in  1849.^®  Love  served  as  Calhoun’s  private  secre¬ 
tary  and  accompanied  him  on  all  his  journeys  among  the  Indians;  he 
was  also  with  Calhoun  on  his  return  trip  across  the  Plains  in 
1852.^*  Davis,  a  cousin  of  Ambrose  Everett  Burnside  of  Civil 
War  fame,  was  left  in  charge  of  Calhoun’s  office  when  the  latter 
was  absent.  Davis  returned  to  Georgia  on  April  16,  1850.^®  Ac- 

10.  Calboun  to  T.  F.  Foster,  October  16,  1841,  In  Columbus  Enquirer,  No¬ 
vember  10,  1841;  Calboun  to  Luke  Lea,  June  30,  1851,  in  Official  CorrM- 
pondenee,  366.  A  lexander  S.  Salley,  Jr.,  tbe  recognized  authority  on  tbe  John 
C.  Calboun  genealogy,  says  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  local  records 
of  Abbeville,  South  Carolina,  to  support  the  view  that  James  S.  Calhoun  was 
related  to  John  C.  or  that  he  was  born  in  Abbeville.  Salley  to  Fletcher  M. 
Green,  April  28,  1942. 

11.  Annie  Heloise  Abel  in  Introduction  to  Official  Correspondence,  xi. 

12.  John  H.  Martin,  compiler,  Columl)us,  Oeo.  from  its  Selection  as  a 
"‘Trading  Town”  in  1827,  to  its  Partial  Destruction  hy  Wilson's  Raid,  in  1865. 
History — Incident — Personality  (2  Parts.  Columbus,  Georgia,  1874,  1875), 
Part  I,  143.  (Hereinafter  cited  as  History  of  Columbus,  Oeorgia). 

13.  Calhoun  to  P.  Clayton,  in  Official  Correspondence,  332. 

14.  Calhoun  to  Orlando  Brown,  August  5,  1850,  John  Greiner  to  Luke  Lea, 
May  31,  1852,  ibid.,  249,  538;  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Territory  of  N.  Mexico;  being  the  Second  Session  of  the  First  Legislative 
Assembly,  begun  and  held  in  the  City  of  Bante  Fe,  December  6,  1852  (Santa 
Fe,  1854),  32.  (Hereinafter  cited  as  New  Mexico  House  Journal.) 

15.  Calhoun  to  George  W.  Crawford,  October  27,  1849,  Calhoun  to  Orlando 
Brown,  August  5,  1850,  In  Official  Correspondence,  60,  249. 
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cording  to  Calhoun  both  his  sons-in-law  gave  him  efficient  aid  in 
his  work. 

Calhoun’s  first  known  appearance  in  the  public  life  of  Georgia 
was  in  1825  when,  as  a  resident  of  Milledgeville,  he  joined  a  group 
of  his  fellow  citizens  and  gave  a  public  dinner  in  honor  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Harris  Crawford,  recently  defeated  candidate  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  United  States.  Calhoun,  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  arrangements,  wrote  Crawford  that  the  dinner  had  been 
arranged  in  order  to  manifest  the  “undiminished  confidence  and 
esteem”  the  people  held  for  Crawford’s  “public  and  private  worth” 
to  the  state  and  to  the  nation.^®  We  may  infer  from  this  that  Cal¬ 
houn  was  early  affiliated  with  the  Crawford-Troup  faction  in 
Georgia  politics.  Certainly  he  gave  wholehearted  support  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  George  Michael  Troup  in  the  controversy  with  President 
John  Quincy  Adams  over  the  Treaty  of  Indian  Springs  made  with 
the  Creek  Indians  in  1825.  He  joined  a  noisy  assembly  of  his  follow 
citizens  in  Milledgeville  in  June,  1826,  that  resolved;  “We  view 
the  conduct  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to 
the  Treaty  of  February,  1825,  as  unconstitutional,  as  unprece¬ 
dented  in  the  annals  of  our  country,  as  tending  to  reduce  the 
States  to  mere  provinces,  and  establish  thereupon  a  ‘Splendid 
National  Government.’  .  .  .  That  we  have  the  highest  confidence 
in  the  ability  and  integrity  of  our  Representative  in  Congress, 
John  Forsyth,  and  that  he  is  particularly  entitled  to  the  continued 
and  undiminished  confidence  in  the  people  of  Georgia  for  the 
bold,  manly,  able  and  independent  part  he  took  upon  the  floor 
of  Congress  in  the  Creek  controversy.”^^  At  a  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  in  Milledgeville,  Calhoun  toasted  “John  Forsyth;  our 
vigilant  and  most  faithful  Representative  in  Congress.”^® 

Calhoun  pressed  for  additional  Cherokee  lands  after  the  Creek 
controversy  was  settled.  He  was  anxious,  however,  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  Indians  to  the  improvements  they  had  made  on 
their  lands.  As  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  in  1830  he  voted 
against  a  bill  to  survey  and  occupy  the  Cherokee  lands  because 
it  did  not  protect  the  Indians,  but  voted  for  an  amended  bill, 

1(S.  MilledgeTille  Georgia  Journal,  November  15,  22,  1825;  J.  E.  D.  Shipp, 
Qiant  Days  or  the  Life  and  Times  of  William  H.  Cratoford.  Embracing  also 
excerpts  from  his  Diary,  Letters  and  Speeches,  together  with  copious  index 
to  the  Whole  (Americus,  Georgia,  1909).  199. 

17.  Milledgeville  Georgia  Journal,  July  4,  1826. 

18.  Ibid.,  July  11,  1826. 
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when  it  was  so  drawn  as  to  protect  the  Cherokees  from  forcible 
seizure  of  their  lands.^*  Largely  because  of  his  insistence  on  ele¬ 
mental  justice  for  the  Indians,  Calhoun  was  appointed  on  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  superintend  the  lottery  by  which  the  state  distributed 
the  Cherokee  lands.^® 

After  his  initial  term  in  the  Georgia  legislature,  Calhoun  was 
twice  reelected,  serving  as  a  representative  from  Baldwin  until 
his  removal  to  Columbus  in  1833.^'  These  were  years  of  transition 
in  the  political  history  of  the  state,  marking  a  change  from  cleav¬ 
age  along  lines  of  personal  leadership  to  party  division  on  public 
issues.  Calhoun  became  an  active  member  of  the  Troup  faction. 
Though  he  was  young  and  inexperienced,  Calhoun’s  talent  and 
mastery  of  issues,  plus  the  fact  that  his  faction  was  in  the  ma¬ 
jority,  gained  him  important  committee  assignments  and  admin¬ 
istrative  appointments. 

Calhoun  took  an  active  interest  in  furthering  state  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  increased  appro¬ 
priations  for  Franklin  College,^^  as  the  University  of  Georgia  was 
generally  called  at  that  time.  As  a  member  of  the  standing  com¬ 
mittee  on  banking,  he  urged  a  more  liberal  policy  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  but  at  the  same  time  a  more  strict  supervision  of  banl^  by 
the  state.^  Had  he  been  successful  the  state  might  have  escaped 
some  of  its  financial  failures  of  the  latter  part  of  the  decade.  He, 
himself,  was  personally  interested  in  three  banks  located  in  the 
new  town  or  Columbus  in  Muscogee  County.**  Calhoun  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  penal  reform  and  sought  and 
obtained  membership  on  the  Penitentiary  Committee.  He  was  also 
an  Inspector  of  the  Penitentiary.  He  attempted  to  reorganize  the 
penitentiary  in  line  with  the  current  philosophy  of  penal  reform. 
He  advocated  productive  labor  under  close  supervision  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  day’s  work,  and  solitary  confinement  at  night.  He  also  urged 

19.  lUd.,  December  1,  8.  1830. 

20.  Ibid.,  April  25.  1833. 

21.  Ibid.,  October  9.  1830,  October  6.  1831,  October  4,  1832. 

22.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  at  an 
Annual  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  begun  and  held  at  the  State  House 
in  the  Toum  of  Milledgeville  on  Monday,  the  Eighteenth  Day  of  October  1850 
(Mllledseyllle,  1830),  297.  (Hereinafter  cited  as  Georgia  House  Journal). 

23.  Ibid.  (1830),  34;  Milledgeville  Georgia  Journal,  November  17,  1830. 

24.  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  Passed  in  Milr 
ledgeville  at  the  Annual  Session  in  November  and  December,  1850  (Milledge¬ 
ville,  1831),  28.  (Hereinafter  cited  as  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly.) 
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the  employment  of  trained  personnel  in  the  penitentiary.  He  ac¬ 
complished  little,  however,  other  than  to  make  the  penitentiary 
self-sustaining.^®  Another  matter  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  young  legislative  liberal  was  democratic  reform  of  the  state 
constitution.  He  urged  reapportionment  of  representation  on  the 
basis  of  population  and  a  broader  base  for  the  suffrage.  His  efforts 
were  defeated,^®  and  not  until  1839  w'as  any  modification  secured 
in  the  constitution. 

Another  important  issue  in  Georgia  politics  of  the  1830’s  was 
the  question  of  protective  tariffs  and  nullification.  Calhoun  be¬ 
longed  to  the  group  of  extreme  State  Rights  men  led  by  John 
Maepherson  Berrien,  Augustin  Smith  Clayton,  and  George  M. 
Troup.  They  condemned  the  Tariff  of  Abominations  as  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  and  looked  with  some  favor  toward  joining  South 
Carolina  in  the  nullification  of  that  act.  Calhoun  looked  upon 
the  United  States  Constitution  as  a  compact  between  the  sov¬ 
ereign  states  of  the  federal  union.  He  declared  that  the  federal 
government  “should  without  deviation,  adhere  to  a  correct  literal 
construction  of  that  instrument,  and  carefully  avoid  the  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  any  right  not  expressly  surrendered”  by  the  states.  He 
joined  others  in  die  state  legislature  in  condemning  the  Tariff 
of  Abominations  as  “Manifestly  unconstitutional  and  unjust  in 
its  conception,  .  .  .  partial  in  its  operation,  and  baneful  ...  [in] 
its  pressure  on  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  South.”  He  expressed 
an  “attachment  to  the  Union,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  consistent 
with  self-preservation,  and  a  determined  purpose  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  our  republican  institutions”;  but  he  “protested 
against  the  Tariff  and,  by  inference,  against  its  dependent  meas¬ 
ure,  Internal  Improvements.”^’  Calhoun  voted  for  a  resolution 
expressing  “the  deepest  solicitude  for  the  reelection  of  General 
Jackson  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  because,  in  that 
event,  we  will  have  the  certain  guarantee  that  he  will  fearlessly 
go,  as  far  as  his  official  powers  will  warrant,  in  arresting  the  profli¬ 
gate  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  extinguishing  the  public 
debt  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  restraining  the  government  to 

25.  Georgia  House  Journal  (1830),  35;  Georgia  Acts  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  (1830),  Appendix,  14-15;  Mllledgevllle  Georgia  Journal,  March  6,  1830. 

26.  Milledgeville  Georgia  Journal,  December  15,  1830. 

27.  Georgia  House  Journal  (1830),  353,  361. 
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its  primitive  simplicity  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions.”^*  At  a 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  Milledgeville  in  1831,  Calhoun  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  “Less  selfishness  in  the  support  of  our  politi¬ 
cal  tenets,  and  more  devotion  to  republican  principles  which  teach 
us  to  forego  our  own  preferment  for  the  general  good”  might 
characterize  the  national  protective  interests.*® 

His  hope  was  vain,  and  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1832  caused 
violent  repercussions  in  Georgia.  On  August  23,  Calhoun  and 
others  invited  all  citizens  of  Baldwin  County  “who  are  opposed 
to  the  Tariff  as  a  Protective  System”  to  meet  on  September  i, 
for  a  discussion  of  methods  of  redress.®®  The  meeting  was  held 
as  scheduled  and  endorsed  the  idea  of  a  state-wide  anti-tariff 
meeting.®^  Consequently,  an  Anti-Tariff  Convention  assembled 
in  Milledgeville  on  November  12,  1832.®*  Calhoun  joined  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  of  the  state  legislature  in  voting  to  adjourn 
and  to  place  the  State  House  at  the  disposal  of  the  Convention. 
While  not  a  delegate  to  the  Convention,  Calhoun  was  a  member 
of  the  Baldwin  County  State  Rights  Committee.  The  Conven¬ 
tion  absorbed  the  County  Committee,  made  it  a  Central  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  instructed  it  “to’ take  all  necessary  steps  to  giving  effect 
to  the  measures  of  this  Convention.”®*  Among  the  duties  assigned 
to  Calhoun  were  the  supervision  of  a  poll  of  the  citizens  as  to 
their  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  action  of  the  Convention,  and 
the  holding  of  an  election  of  delegates  to  a  convention  of  the 
Southern  states.®^  Calhoun’s  Committee,  reporting  to  the  people 
of  the  state,  called  for  solidarity  against  the  tariff.  It  declared 
that  “The  object,  and  only  object  contemplated  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  is  relief  from  the  burdens  of  unconstitutional  Federal  legis¬ 
lation.  .  .  .  The  question  of  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution  or 
consolidation  of  the  State  Governments  can  no  longer  be  post- 

28.  Ibid.  (1830),  361;  Stephen  F.  Miller,  The  Bench  and  Bar  of  Creorgia: 
Memoirs  and  Sketches.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  court  roll  from  1790 
to  1857  (2  Tolnmes.  Philadelphia,  1858),  I,  31.  (Hereinafter  cited  as  Bench 
and  Bar  of  Georgia.) 

29.  Milledgeville  Georgia  Journal.  July  7,  1831. 

30.  Ibid.,  August  23,  1832. 

31.  Ibid..  September  6,  1832. 

32.  Ibid..  November  15,  1832. 

33.  Milledgeville  Southern  Recorder,  November  22,  1832;  Stephen  F.  Miller, 
Bench  and  Bar  of  Georgia,  I,  39;  Niles'  Register,  XLIII,  (1832),  230-231; 
Lucien  Lamar  Knight,  Georgia's  Landmarks,  Memorials  and  Legends  (2  vol¬ 
umes.  Atlanta,  1918),  II.  561. 

34.  Milledgeville  Southern  Rceorder,  November  22,  1832. 
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poned.  The  issue  is  formed  and  cannot  be  averted.  At  this  momen¬ 
tous  period  it  is  all  important  that  Georgia  be  firm,  united  and 
inflexible,  and  the  sooner  her  voice  is  heard  in  favor  of  an  un¬ 
compromising  resistance  to  the  principle  of  protection  the  sooner 
shall  we  have  peace,  tranquility,  and  liberty. ...  It  is  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  alone  interested  in  this  question  of  liberty  or  slavery, 
to  determine  whether  Congress  shall  be  limited  in  its  actions  to 
its  power  which  they  have  granted,  or  whether  they  will  submit 
to  a  consolidation  of  all  powers  in  the  General  Government, 
whether  they  have  sovereign,  independent  rights,  or  whether  a 
redress  of  their  wrongs  shall  be  dependent  upon  the  previous  con¬ 
sent  of  five  states  .  .  . 

Back  in  the  legislature,  Calhoun  voted  against  a  resolution  con¬ 
demning  the  Anti-Tariff  Convention.  He  also  voted  against  a 
resolution  that  declared  the  act  of  nullification  by  a  single  state, 
as  in  the  case  of  South  Carolina,  was  revolutionary  and  ought  not 
to  be  exercised.  He  voted  for  a  resolution  calling  for  a  convention 
of  the  Southern  states  that  they  might  take  united  action  on  the 
tariff.  The  resolution  having  failed,  Calhoun  supported  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  Congress  calling  for  a  federal  convention  instructed  to 
clear  up  the  issues  in  dispute  between  the  states  and  the  federal 
government.*®  Among  other  things  the  petition  suggested  that 
the  convention  should  settle  were  the  following:  the  right  of 
Congress  to  levy  a  protective  tariff;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  the  power  of  the  federal  government  to  coerce  a  state, 
and  the  right  of  the  state  to  resist;  the  extent  of  the  delegated 
powers  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
states;  the  right  of  Congress  to  charter  a  national  bank;  the  power 
of  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  for  internal  improvements;  and 
how  to  dispose  or  the  surplus  revenue.*’  The  people  of  Georgia 
failed  to  approve  the  call  for  a  constituent  convention  and  Con¬ 
gress  ignored  the  legislative  petition  for  a  federal  convention. 
Consequently  the  state  rights  nullificationists  of  Georgia  could 
do  no  more  than  express  their  sympathy  for  South  Carolina’s  nulli¬ 
fication  of  the  tariff  acts  of  1828  and  1832.  This  they  did  in  local 
meetings  and  through  the  press.  As  his  last  effort  to  arouse  the 

35.  Jhid.,  December  20,  1832. 

36.  Georgia  House  Journal  (1832),  187,  188,  196,  198;  Hiles'  Register,  XLIIl 
(1832),  280. 

37.  Georgia  House  Journal  (1832),  267;  Herman  V.  Ames,  State  Docu¬ 
ments  on  Federal  Relations,  1789-1861  (New  York,  1906),  179. 
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people,  Calhoun  published  an  article  in  the  Georgia  Joumaly  the 
Southern  Recorder y  and  the  Georgia  Times  in  which  he  expressed 
anxiety  “to  resuscitate  and  to  bring  into  healthful  action  the  Jef¬ 
fersonian  principles  of  ’98  and  *99.”  In  support  of  his  position  he 
quoted  at  length  from  a  letter  he  had  recently  received  from 
William  H.  Crawford  in  which  Crawford  said  he  had  “in  past 
instances,  and  shall  again  be  as  decided  an  advocate  for  it  [nulli¬ 
fication]  as  Mr.  Jefferson  himself.”®*  But  Georgians  in  general 
were  too  well  pleased  with  Jackson’s  policy  in  regard  to  the 
removal  of  the  Cherokees  to  follow  Calhoun,  Crawford,  Troup, 
and  Berrien  on  nullification. 

Throughout  the  stormy  period  of  the  tariff  controversy,  Cal¬ 
houn  had  acted  with  the  Troup  faction;  and  in  conceit  with  the 
leaders  of  that  group  he  broke  with  Jackson  and  the  Democratic 
Party  and  affiliated  with  the  newly  organized  State  Rights  Party 
which  was  later  to  become  the  Whig  Party.  It  is  significant  to 
note,  however,  that  Calhoun  and  his  Georgia  colleagues  differed 
from  the  National  Whigs  on  several  issues.  Political  independence 
was  to  be  characteristic  of  Calhoun  throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  career,  although  he  was  said  to  have  become  a  “rabid”  Whig 
in  his  last  years.** 

Calhoun’s  work  on  the  Cherokee  Land  Lottery  and  his  interest 
in  banking  reform  while  a  member  of  the  legislature  led  him  to 
acquire  both  landed  and  banking  property  in  Columbus,  Mus¬ 
cogee  County,  on  the  Chattahoochee  River.  And  in  1833  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Columbus.  Almost  immediately  he  rose  to  a  position 
of  leadership  in  the  business  and  political  life  of  that  thriving 
frontier  town.  In  1828,  Calhoun  had  been  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Bank  of  Columbus  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000.^®  In 
1830  he  joined  in  the  organization  of  the  Farmers’  Bank  of  Chat¬ 
tahoochee,  also  located  in  Columbus,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$300,000.  Six  years  later  he  bought  a  controlling  interest  in  this 
bank  and  served  as  its  president  for  several  years.^^ 

Calhoun  was  an  ardent  Mason  and  active  in  support  of  Masonic 
principles.  In  1828,  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  from  the 

38.  MilledgeTlIIe  Georgia  Journal,  August  14,  1833. 

39.  Annie  Heloise  Abel  in  Introduction  to  James  S.  Calhoun,  in  Official 
Correspondence,  xii. 

40.  Georgia  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  (1828),  27. 

41.  Ibid.  (1830),  26;  John  H.  Martin,  Columbus,  Georgia,  Part  I,  78. 
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legislature  a  lottery  to  raise  $25,000  with  which  to  build  a  Masonic 
Hall  in  Milledgeville/^  Upon  his  removal  to  Columbus,  he  or¬ 
ganized  a  lodge  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  later  secured  per¬ 
mission  for  a  lottery  to  raise  $25,000  with  which  to  erect  a 
Masonic  Hall  in  that  city."*® 

Calhoun’s  service  as  director  of  the  Cherokee  Land  Lottery 
had  naturally  directed  his  attention  to  the  gold  mines  of  that 
region.  These  mines  had  partially  influenced  the  state  to  extend 
its  authority  over  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  they  attracted  thous¬ 
ands  of  miners  to  the  region.  In  1838,  Calhoun  became  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  Pigeon  Roost  Gold  Mining  Company.**  This  mine 
did  not  prove  successful  and  Calhoun  soon  disposed  of  his  stock 
in  order  to  devote  his  attention  to  other  business  interests. 

Calhoun  was  politically  and  personally  interested  in  internal 
improvements  and  transportation.  As  a  member  of  state  Senate 
he  served  on  the  Committee  on  Internal  Improvements  and  secured 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  its  report  by  the  state.*®  He 
helped  to  organize  the  Chattahoochee  Railroad  Company  and  to 
build  a  branch  road  connecting  Columbus  through  West  Point 
with  the  state-owned  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad.  He  served 
for  some  years  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chattahoochee 
Railroad.*®  As  mayor  of  Columbus,  Calhoun  secured  permission 
from  the  state  legislature  to  develop  and  sell  water  power  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River,*^  and  also  to  improve  navigation  of  that 
river  between  Columbus  and  West  Point.**  This  program  of  in¬ 
ternal  improvements  was  largely  responsible  for  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  shipping  and  the  textile  and  other  industries  in  and  around 
Columbus.  In  an  attempt  further  to  develop  the  water  power  of 
the  Chattahoochee  for  the  benefit  of  Columbus,  Calhoun  called 
and  presided  over  a  public  meeting  in  that  city.  This  meeting  peti¬ 
tioned  the  legislature  through  Calhoun,  then  a  state  senator,  and 
obtained  from  the  legislature  a  “relinquishment  from  the  State 
of  Georgia,  of  whatever  right  and  title  she  may  have”  in  the  “water 

42.  Georgia  Act*  of  the  General  Assembly  (1829),  148. 

43.  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Georgia  at  an  Annual  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Milledgeville,  1838  (Milledgeville,  1839),  62.  (Herein¬ 
after  cited  as  Georgia  Senate  Journal). 

44.  Ibid.,  63. 

45.  Ibid..  25. 

46.  Ibid.,  63;  John  H.  Martin.  Columbus,  Georgia,  Part  I,  85. 

47.  Georgia  Senate  Journal  (1838),  86. 

48.  Ibid.,  100. 
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power  on  the  Chattahoochee  River,  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  Columbus”  so  that  it  might  be  “appropriated  for  the  benefit 
of  said  city.”*® 

The  development  of  water  power  and  navigation  on  the  Chat¬ 
tahoochee  fitted  perfectly  into  Calhoun’s  major  private  busi¬ 
ness  interests  as  a  merchant  and  shipper.  In  1835  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  Stewart  and  Fontaine  Shipping  Company  that  was 
engaged  in  steam  navigation  on  the  Chattahoochee.  This  firm  ran 
a  line  of  steamboats  from  Columbus  to  Rome  at  the  headwaters 
of  navigation  on  the  Coosa  River,  and  from  Columbus  to  Appa- 
lachicola  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  1836  the  firm  lost  by  fire 
the  steam  packet  Eloisa  together  with  its  cargo  of  cotton  destined 
for  the  New  York  market.®®  In  1835  Calhoun  organized  and 
secured  a  charter  for  the  Columbus  Wharf  Company.  The  char¬ 
ter  authorized  the  company  to  build  a  wharf  and  docks  at  Colum¬ 
bus  with  power  to  charge  a  wharfage  fee  of  $50.00  for  every  ship 
that  docked  at  Columbus.®^  In  1836  Calhoun  organized  the  Cal¬ 
houn  and  Bass  Shipping  Company.  This  firm  had  a  line  of  packets 
plying  the  Chattahoochee-Coosa  River  to  Rome  and  to  the  Gulf. 
Calhoun  also  engaged  in  buying  and  shipping  cotton  to  the  New 
York  and  Liverpool  markers,  shipping  as  many  as  ten  thousand 
bales  per  year  to  Liverpool,  In  1836,  Calhoun  leased  through  his 
agent,  Thomas  C,  Evans  and  Company,  the  steamship  Arma  Cal¬ 
houn  and  the  barges  Mary  Elizabeth  and  The  Antoinette  to  Lieu¬ 
tenant  D.  H.  Vinton,  Assistant  Quarter  Master  of  the  United 
States  Army.  These  vessels  were  to  be  used  for  transporting 
troops  and  supplies  engaged  in  the  Seminole  War.  The  United 
States  leased  these  vessels  from  September  12,  1836,  to  October  i, 
1837,  at  $300.00  per  day  for  the  steamboat  and  $50.00  each  per 
day  for  the  barges.  Since  the  conquest  of  the  Seminoles  had  not 
been  completed  by  October  i,  1837,  Lieutenant  Vinton  refused 
to  return  the  vessels,  and  retained  them  until  December  22,  1837. 
Calhoun  filed  a  claim  against  the  government  for  $154,155.85  to 
cover  the  rental  for  the  excess  time,  the  cost  of  building  cotton 
boats  to  take  his  cotton  from  Columbus  to  Appalachicola,  the 
demurrage  on  his  vessels,  and  the  total  loss  of  4,381  bales  of 
cotton  which  he  had  contracted  to  ship  to  New  York  and  826 

49.  Columbus  Enquirer,  November  7,  1838. 

60.  John  H.  Martin,  Columbus,  Georgia,  Part  I,  55. 

61.  Georgia  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  (1835),  133-134. 
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bales  he  had  contracted  to  ship  to  Liverpool.  Congress  denied  the 
claim,  but  William  Crosby  Dawson,  Representative  in  Congress 
from  Georgia,  renewed  the  claim  in  1840.  It  was  submitted  to  a 
committee  which  reported  out  a  bill  to  pay  Calhoun  a  total  of 
$191,912.00,  including  interest  from  1837.  This  bill  was  also  de¬ 
feated.  Finally,  in  1843,  Congress  appropriated  the  money  to  pay 
the  rental  for  the  excess  period  and  $15,900.00  as  damages  sus¬ 
tained  by  Calhoun.“^  Calhoun’s  claim  for  the  loss  of  his  cotton 
was  never  recognized. 

The  suit  against  the  government  inspired  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Herald  to  charge  Calhoun  with  “speculation  in  Georgia, 

.  .  .  one  of  those  whose  operations  in  that  way  caused  the  Semi¬ 
nole  War.”®*  The  Columbus  Enquirer  was  of  the  opinion  that 
“the  writer  in  the  Herald,  was  perhaps  someone  by  whom  he  has 
been  paid  to  perpetrate  the  above  paragraph,  is  himself  an  aspirant 
for  the  station  to  which  .  .  .  the  President  has  determined  to 
appoint  Judge  Calhoun,”  namely  United  States  Consul  at  Havana, 
Cuba.  The  editor  declared  that  the  Herald  item  was  a  libelous 
“slander  against  one  of  the  most  valued  and  highly  esteemed  citi¬ 
zens  of  Georgia.  ...  A  gentleman  of  whom,  .  .  .  there  is  no  one 
more  beloved  and  respected  by  his  fellow  citizens,  and  whose 
reputation  is  far  above  the  reach  of  the  petty  malevolence  of  in¬ 
terested  letter  'writers,  or  their  promptersr^ 

Calhoun’s  wide  business  interests  in  Columbus  did  not  prevent 
him  from  taking  an  active  part  in  local,  state,  and  federal  politics; 
and  he  made  contributions  to  each  field  of  endeavour.  In  1834, 
the  first  year  of  his  residence  in  Columbus,  he  was  chosen  to 
preside  over  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration.®®  This  meeting  was  in 
reality  little  more  than  a  State  Rights  Party  affair.  Calhoun’s  well- 
known  position  as  an  anti-tariff,  State  Rights  leader  in  Milledge- 
ville,  and  his  active  participation  as  a  Troup  partizan  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  won  for  him  a  ready  welcome  into  the  politi¬ 
cal  life  of  Muscogee  County. 

Calhoun’s  wide  business  interests,  his  extensive  experience  in 
banking,  and  his  unquestioned  zeal  in  the  public  well-being  made 

62.  Reports  of  Committees,  House  of  Representatives,  25  Cong.,  2  Sess., 
IV  (1838),  no.  1034;  House  of  Representatives,  26  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  Report 
of  Committees,  no.  564;  House  Journal,  26  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  p.  339;  6  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large,  906. 

53.  Columbus  Enquirer,  April  14,  1841. 

54.  Ibid. 

56.  John  H.  Martin,  Columbus,  Georgia,  Part  I,  49-50. 
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him  a  leader  in  the  life  of  his  city;  and  he  was  twice  elected  mayor 
of  Columbus,  first  in  1837  and  again  in  1838.®®  His  term  of  office 
coincided  with  the  worst  stages  of  the  panic,  depression,  and  fi- 
nanical  crisis  of  1837-1839.  ^  severe  was  the  financial  crisis  in 
Georgia  that  a  demand  arose  for  a  special  session  of  the  legislature 
to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  people.  Governor  William  Schley 
refused  to  call  the  legislature  into  session  on  the  ground  that  no 
state  funds  were  available.  Calhoun,  as  mayor  of  Columbus,  then 
called  a  public  meeting  “for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  measure  that  might  give  relief 
to  our  embarrassed  commerce,  and  deranged  monetary  exchanges.” 
Calhoun,  the  largest  stockholder  in  each  of  the  three  banl«  of 
the  town,  had  been  responsible  for  those  banks  “continuing  to  pay 
specie  for  their  bills,  when  almost  all  others  [in  the  state]  have 
suspended.”  The  meeting  declared  that  this  practice  was  a  “suicidal 
course”  for  the  business  of  the  town,  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  request  the  banks  of  Columbus  to  suspend  specie  payments, 
although  it  had  “every  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Banks  of 
this  place  to  continue  specie  payments.”  In  its  petition  to  the 
banks  the  committee,  of  which  Calhoun  was  a  member,  said  that 
it  was  “influenced  to  this  course  in  consequence  of  a  late  law  of 
this  State,  which  prohibits,  under  severe  penalties,  the  issuing  of 
circulating  post-notes,  or  notes  payable  in  anything  save  gold  or 
silver.  The  deleterious  effects  of  this  law  on  the  commerce  and 
general  business  transactions  of  the  City,  while  our  Banks  con¬ 
tinue  to  meet  their  liabilities,  as  heretofore,  must  be  too  obvious 
to  require  any  animadversion.”  The  Columbus  banks  agreed  to 
suspend  specie  payments,  but  assured  the  committee  that  they 
would  resume  when  other  banks  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  did 
so.®’  Later  the  stockholders  of  the  Insurance  Bank  of  Columbus 
proposed  to  remove  the  bank  to  Macon.  A  public  meeting  as¬ 
sembled,  and  resolved  that  the  loss  of  the  bank  would  be  “highly 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  citiens  of  Columbus,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  city.”  In  response  to  the  resolutions  Calhoun,  a 
major  stockholder  and  a  state  senator,  blocked  a  propiosed  change 
in  the  charter  that  would  have  authorized  removal.®* 


56.  Ibid.,  Part  I,  81,  89. 
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The  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbus,  both  in  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  suffered  great  loss  from  Indian  depredations  during  the 
1830’s.  Led  by  Mayor  Calhoun,  the  sufferers  requested  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Dixon  Hail  Lewis  of  Alabama  and  William  C.  Dawson 
of  Georgia  to  present  their  claims  for  damages  and  protection  to 
Congress.  They  also  appointed  a  committee  of  four  civilians,  of 
which  Calhoun  was  chairman,  to  assist  the  representatives.  Calhoun 
spent  part  of  the  summer  of  1838  in  Washington  laboring  in  the 
interest  of  his  fellow  citizens.  The  day  before  the  congressional 
session  closed,  Dawson  and  Dixon  notified  him  that  they  had 
been  unable  to  secure  favorable  action.  They  said;  “It  is  extremely 
unpleasant  to  us  .  .  .  that  your  indefatigable  and  constant  efforts 
to  adjust  and  bring  the  claims  of  our  suffering  citizens  to  a  close, 
have  not  succeeded.”  They  assured  Calhoun,  however,  that  their 
zeal  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  would  “not  be  inferior  to 
that  spirit  and  energy  which  has  marked  your  efforts  in  pressing 
their  investigation  since  your  arrival  in  W’ashington  City.”®®  Cal¬ 
houn  published  a  lengthy  explanation  of  the  status  of  the  claims 
in  Georgia  and  Alabama  newspapers.  He  expressed  the  view  that 
Congress  would  yet  deal  justly  with  the  people.  He  suggested 
that  a  special  representative  be  sent  to  the  next  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  who  should  have  no  other  duties  than  that  of  pushing  the 
claims.  He  proposed  Captain  James  Abercrombie  of  Alabama 
for  the  post.*®  The  people  followed  his  advice  in  all  these  things, 
except  that  they  selected  Calhoun  instead  of  Abercrombie  as  their 
^cial  delegate.  His  duties  as  state  senator  prevented  Calhoun 
from  accepting  of  the  post,  but  Dawson  and  Dixon  succeeded 
in  obtaining  payment  of  most  of  the  claims. 

Calhoun,  as  already  noted,  was  much  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  commerce.  He  attended  the  Commercial  Convention  held 
at  Augusta  in  October,  1837,  and  called  a  public  meeting  at 
Columbus  on  March  15,  1838,  at  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
Augusta  Convention  were  read.®*  The  Columbus  meeting  ap¬ 
proved  the  proceedings  of  the  Augusta  body,  and  tendered  Cal¬ 
houn  its  sincere  thanks  for  his  “patriotic  services  in  said  Conven¬ 
tion.”  It  also  elected  Calhoun  a  delegate  to  the  Augusta  Conven- 

59.  William  C.  Dawson  and  Dixon  H.  Lewis  to  James  S.  Calhoun,  July  S, 
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tion  of  April,  1838.®^  After  his  return  from  the  convention  Cal¬ 
houn  again  reported  to  his  fellow  citizens,  and  distributed  the 
“Proceedings  and  Addresses”  to  the  press.*®  Calhoun  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Commercial  Convention  held 
in  Milledgeville,  1838.*^  These  conventions  failed  to  accomplish 
their  major  purpose,  but  they  did  awaken  an  interest  in  trade, 
commerce,  and  industry,  and  they  were  also  important  in  that 
they  added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  Southern  nationalism. 

At  the  end  of  his  second  term  as  Mayor  of  Columbus,  Calhoun 
was  requested  by  a  public  gathering  to  place  his  name  before  the 
people  for  reelection.  This  he  refused  to  do.  He  published  a  card 
in  the  Columbus  Enquirer  in  which  he  said  that  his  friends  had 
in  1837,  while  he  was  absent  and  against  his  “written  protesta¬ 
tions,”  placed  his  name  before  the  people.  He  had  served  the 
city  to  the  best  of  his  ability  for  two  terms  but,  because  of  his 
services  as  special  agent  to  Washington  in  the  Indian  claims,  his 
attendance  upon  the  several  Commercial  Conventions,  and  his 
“multiplied  and  complex  private  obligations,”  he  had  not  accom¬ 
plished  what  he  should  have  done.  Believing  that  his  withdrawal 
might  contribute  to  greater  political  unity  and  thus  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  he  declared  his  “unconditional 
withdrawal  from  the  service  to  the  city.”*® 

An  editorial  in  the  Columbus  Enquirer,  advocating  Calhoun’s 
re-election,  pictured  him  as  a  man  “whose  personal  enterprise 
and  energy,  are  as  proverbial  as  his  public  spirit  and  private  worth. 
Who  has  done  more,  who  can  do  more,  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  our  City  and  advance  it  to  the  rank  it  is  destined  to  hold,  than 
this  man?  Are  not  the  effects  of  the  efforts  he  has  made  and  is 
still  making  to  advance  her  growth,  visible  everywhere?  ...  We 
remember  well  when  the  farmers  were  wont  to  say,  that  when 
Calhoun  was  in  the  market,  cotton  advanced  a  cent  per  pound. 
Well,  he  will  again  be  in  the  market,  for, ...  a  mind  like  his  never 
slumbers.  It  leaves  the  seal  of  its  impress  on  everything  about 
it.”** 

Calhoun  was  not  to  remain  in  private  life,  however.  The  state 
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legislature  called  a  constitutional  convention  to  meet  in  Milledge- 
ville  in  May,  1839,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  and  equalizing 
representation.  Doubtless  recalling  Calhoun’s  efforts  at  constitu¬ 
tional  reform  while  a  member  of  the  state  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  in  1830,  the  citizens  of  Muscogee  County  gave  him  the 
largest  vote  of  any  of  the  five  county  delegates  elected  to  the 
Convention.*'^  Various  local  meetings,  individual  voters,  and  State 
Rights  Party  conventions  wrote  in  glowing  terms  of  his  fitness 
for  the  post.*® 

Calhoun  seems  to  have  taken  little  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Convention  although  he  was  outspoken  in  the  belief  that  the 
legislature  had  no  authority  to  prescribe  an  oath  for  members 
of  the  Convention  nor  to  limit  their  work.  He  voted  with  the 
majority,  however,  that,  since  it  was  the  will  of  the  people  of  the 
state,  the  Convention  would  limit  its  work  to  the  purpose  for 
which  called:  namely,  the  reduction  and  equalization  of  repre¬ 
sentation.*®  After  the  Convention  had  adjourned,  the  Columbus 
Enquirer  complained  that  while  it  had  reduced  it  had  “wholly 
failed  to  equalize  representation.”^®  The  newspaper  seems  to  have 
been  merely  echoing  Calhoun’s  view. 

Calhoun  was  elected  to  the  state  Senate  in  1838,  1840,  and 
again  in  1845.  He  was  defeated  in  1839  and  again  in  1843  ^7  Alfred 
Iverson,''^  one  of  his  business  associates  and  a  man  destined  to  serve 
his  state  in  the  United  States  Senate.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
Calhoun  advocated  state  internal  improvements  and  banking  re¬ 
form  as  he  had  done  in  the  House  ten  years  earlier.  He  served  on 
the  standing  committees  on  both  of  these  subjects.  He  advocated 
and  obtained  additional  appropriations  from  the  legislature  to 
continue  the  office  of  Geological  Surveyor.  In  1840,  he  sponsored 
in  vain  a  bill  to  authorize  the  governor  to  execute  fifteen  year 
eight  percent  bonds  of  the  state  up  to  $1,000,000  to  be  placed 
in  the  Central  Bank  of  Georgia  to  be  lent  as  a  relief  fund  to  the 
farmers  of  the  state.  He  believed  that  such  a  fund  would  tide 
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the  farmers  through  the  hard  times  of  1840-1841,  and  that  two 
ordinary  crop  years  would  enable  the  farmers  to  retire  the  entire 
loanJ^ 

Calhoun  had  been  elected  in  1840  as  a  Harrison  Whig  and  was 
the  recognized  spokesman  of  his  party  in  the  bitter  controversies 
with  the  Democrats.  The  Georgia  Whigs  were  State  Rights  in 
their  views,  but  were  with  the  Clay  wing  of  the  party  on  the 
national  bank  issue.  When  the  Democrats  introduced  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  urge  the  state’s  representatives  and  to  instruct  the  senators 
in  Congress  to  vote  against  the  recharter  of  a  national  bank,  Cal¬ 
houn,  leading  the  Whigs,  proposed  that  the  legislature  turn  at 
once  to  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator.  This  move  failed, 
and  the  Harrison  men  withdrew  from  the  Senate.  The  president 
of  that  body  summoned  them  to  return  which  they  did  after 
considerable  delay.'^^  Calhoun  then  introduced  a  resolution  urging 
the  establishment  of  a  national  bank.  He  declared  that  a  “National 
Bank  [is]  a  necessary  and  proper  means  to  be  used  by  the  General 
Government  in  the  collection,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of  its 
revenue,  and  that  it  will  tend  to  equalize  exchange,  and  to  afford 
a  sound  currency  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.”  He  proposed 
that  Congress  should  charter  a  bank  “under  such  rules,  regula¬ 
tions,  and  restrictions,  as  will  effectually  secure  the  public  funds, 
protect  and  guard  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
Union,  without  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  rights  of  the  States;  and  in  such  a  way,  as  not  to 
increase  the  patronage  of  the  Executive  department  of  the  Gen-  ‘ 
eral  Government.”^^  He  maintained  that  the  election  of  1840 
had  shown  that  the  people  of  the  state  were  in  favor  of  a  national 
bank;  but,  to  relieve  the  conscientious  scruples  of  those  who 
doubted  that  Congress  had  the  constitutional  authority  to  charter 
such  a  bank,  Calhoun  favored  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
specifically  granting  that  power  to  Congrpss.'^® 

Calhoun  and  his  followers  would  not  go  with  the  Qay  Whigs 
on  the  tariff  and  internal  improvements.  They  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  declaring  that  “the  power  to  impose  a  Tariff  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  domestic  manufactures,  or  to  appropriate  the  public 
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revenue  for  Internal  Improvements  in  the  several  States,  is  not 
granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  and  is  not  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  into  effect  any  power  granted  by  that  Instrument.” 
But  they  did  agree  that  Congress  might  levy  duties  on  French 
wines,  brandies,  and  silks,  such  as  France  levied  on  American  to¬ 
bacco.  In  fact,  they  seemed  to  favor  the  idea  of  reciprocal  tariffs.’* 

The  Georgia  Whigs,  further  voicing  their  strict  construction 
State  Rights  views,  declared  that  the  exercise  of  any  power  not 
expressly  granted  nor  necessary  and  proper  for  carrjdng  into  ef¬ 
fect  expressed  powers  was  “fraught  with  manifest  injustice,  in¬ 
jury,  and  ruin  to  the  Southern  states,  and  dangerous  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Union.”  On  the  other  hand,  they  declared  that 
the  state  governments,  since  they  derive  their  powers  directly 
from  the  people,  may  do  any  thing  designed  for  the  benefit  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  people,  provided  it  is  not  expressly  prohibited 
by  the  United  States  Constitution  nor  by  the  constitution  of  the 
state  concerned.” 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  Calhoun  became  involved  in  the  controversy  between 
Georgia  and  Connecticut  over  the  tariff.  He  prepared  a  report 
on  the  Connecticut  resolutions  in  which  he  declared  that  “the 
voice  of  the  South  had  been  so  frequently  and  fervently  expressed, 
that  it  would  [seem  to]  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  speak  again.” 
Reviewing  the  history  of  the  tariff  since  i8i6,  he  said  that  the 
South  had  “endured  this  odious  system  of  protection  so  long  as 
forebearance  was  a  virtue;  and  it  is  now  the  duty  of  our  Northern 
friends  to  adhere  to  the  Compromise  [of  1833]  which  quieted 
the  people  of  the  South,  when  this  measure  of  iniquity  had 
nearly  driven  them  to  violence  and  blood,”  He  pleaded  with  the 
North  to  let  the  subject  of  protection  slumber,  else  they  would 
“kindle  the  smoldering  embers  that  may  bum  to  our  utter  de¬ 
struction.”  He  closed  his  report  as  follows:  “While  we  will 
submit  to  imposts  coifimensurate  to  the  wants  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  we  deem  any  further  increase  of  such  duties,  an  usurpation 
of  federal  power,  and  an  imposition  worse  than  colonial  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  as  free  men,  we  can  not,  we  will  not  submit  to  them.”’* 

Calhoun  also  reported  on  the  North-South  controversy  over 
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the  return  of  fugitive  slaves.  He  maintained  that  the  question 
was  “one  of  vital  importance  to  the  slave  holding  states— one 
which  admits  of  no  Compromise— upon  which  argument,  if  it 
were  [ever]  necessary,  has  been  exhausted,  and  which  demands 
the  prompt  and  efficient  cooperation  of  the  States  concemd.”  He 
recommended  that  the  Governor  of  Georgia  open  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  governors  of  all  the  slave  holding  states  “with  the 
view  of  devising  some  plan  or  remedy  whereby  the  wrongs  now 
existing,  may  be  redressed,  and  like  injuries  provided  against  for 
the  future.”'^®  He  asked,  and  the  legislature  responded  affirmatively, 
that  the  governor  be  instructed  to  call  a  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  if  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  formulate  a  plan 
of  united  action  among  the  Southern  states. 

Calhoun  played  an  important  role  in  Harrison’s  campaign  for 
the  Georgia  votes  for  the  presidency  in  1840.  He  was  active  in 
the  Whig  Party’s  local  and  state  conventions,*®  and,  more  import¬ 
ant,  he  wrote  effectively  for  the  press,  defending  Harrison  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Democrats  and  championing  Whig  principles. 
His  articles  were  signed  “One  of  You,”  “One  of  the  People,” 
or  by  his  own  name  individually  as  as  a  “Member  of  Whig  Com¬ 
mittee.”*’  But  whether  he  wrote  officially,  or  under  his  own  or 
a  pen  name,  he  never  sank  to  the  low  level  of  most  of  the  literature 
of  the  singing,  “Whoop  ’em  up”  Whig  campaign  of  1840. 

During  the  campaign  the  Georgia  Democrats  attempted  to  make 
an  issue  of  the  Creek  Treaty  of  Indian  Springs  of  1825.  They 
claimed  that  Harrison  had  favored  setting  aside  that  treaty  for 
the  new  one  of  1826.  Calhoun  published  a  lengthy  review  of  the 
matter,  quoting  from  the  Senate  Journal  and  contemporary  letters, 
and  proved  that  Harrison  had  voted  with  the  two  Georgia  Sena¬ 
tors,  John  M.  Berrien  and  Thomas  W’illis  Cobb,  but  that  such 
stalwart  Democrats  as  Thomas  Hart  Benton  and  Richard  Mentor 
Johnson  had  not.  He  was  honest  enough,  however,  to  show  that 
Martin  Van  Buren,  when  present,  had  voted  with  the  Georgians, 
He  charged  that  the  Democrats  had  pursued  a  course  of  blind 
and  selfish  partisanship  in  publishing  an  account  “calculated  to 
produce  erroneous  impressions  and  to  excite  prejudices.  .  .  .  Facts 
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should  at  all  times  be  placed  before  the  people  in  such  form  as 
will  make  truth  apparent.”®^ 

In  a  lengthy  address  “To  the  Voters”  Gilhoun  gave  a  remark¬ 
ably  clear  exposition  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  campaign  and 
of  Whig  principles.  He  argued  that  the  Sub-Treasury  was  a  “Gov¬ 
ernment  Bank,  differing  in  no  respect  from  a  National  Bank, 
except  as  to  the  privilege  and  office  of  discounting  the  promissory 
notes  of  individuals  for  accommodation  to  the  commercial  business 
of  the  country;  but  far  more  dangerous  and  objectionable,  be¬ 
cause,  for  a  directorship  in  one  case  responsible  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
substituted  in  the  other,  and  virtually  invested  with  all  the  power 
of  President,  Director,  and  Cashier.”  He  charged  that  President 
Van  Buren,  already  in  “possession  of  the  public  treasury,  .  .  .  seeks 
now  to  complete  his  dominion  over  the  whole  currency  of  the 
States,  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  of  Bankruptcy  for  subjecting 
State  corporations  to  the  power  and  inquisition  of  federal  officers— 
the  creatures  of  his  will.”  The  Whigs,  said  Calhoun,  favored  a 
“National  Bank,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  people  in  Congress.  ...  We  consider  the  credit  and  banking 
systems,  with  all  their  admitted  liability  to  abuse,  indispensable 
to  the  national  prosperity  and  advancement  of  every  interest, 
except  only  that  of  the  capitalist  and  money  lender;  and  infinitely 
better  than  the  wild  and  impracticable  project  of  a  hard  money 
currency,  with  which  the  party  in  power  have  so  long  mocked 
and  sought  to  delude  the  people. . . .  The  war  of  the  administration 
upon  the  credit  system  is  the  true  war  of  the  rich  against  the  poor. 
Credit  is  the  capital  of  the  virtuous  poor:  the  rich  have  no  need 
of  it.”®* 

The  Whigs  gave  Calhoun  much  credit  for  their  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  and  brilliant  victory  at  the  polls.  Public  meetings  did  him 
honors,  and  admiring  followers  filled  the  press  with  articles  sing¬ 
ing  his  praises.  At  one  public  gathering  he  was  toasted  as  “One 
of  nature’s  noblest  works,  enlightened,  honest,  benevolent,  and 
patriotic.”®^  And  one  writer,  whom  the  editor  of  the  Columbus 
Enquirer  described  as  a  “distinguished  citizen  of  Georgia,”  said  of 
Calhoun  that  “as  a  persiding  officer,  he  is  prompt  and  decisive, 

82.  Ibid.,  September  2,  1840. 

83.  Ibid.,  September  23,  1840. 

84.  Ibid.,  July  16,  1840. 
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courteous  in  his  deportment,  and  conciliatory  in  his  manners.  In 
the  contest  through  which  we  have  passed,  he  was  among  the 
first  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Reform,  and  the  columns  of  your 
paper  [Columbus  Enquirer^  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  indus¬ 
try,  zeal,  and  talent,  with  which  he  conducted  the  canvass.  The 
numbers  of  “One  of  the  People,”  of  which  he  was  the  avowed 
author,  place  him  among  the  first  of  the  political  writers  in  our 
State,  and  contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  call  into  action 
that  spirit  of  investigation  among  the  people  to  which  is  mainly 
attributed  the  result  of  the  election  in  Georgia.”®® 

Calhoun’s  work  called  him  to  the  attention  of  the  Harrison- 
Tyler  administration,  and  the  Georgia  papers  soon  began  to  carry 
articles  speculating  on  what  office  he  would  draw.  The  Columbus 
Enquirer  remarked  that  Calhoun’s  “merits  entitle  him  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  administration”  for  he  is  “certainly  one  of  the  best 
and  purest  patriots  in  the  nation.”  In  October,  1841,  President 
Tyler  appointed  Calhoun  to  the  consulate  of  Havana,  Cuba.  Com¬ 
menting  upon  his  departure  from  Columbus,  the  local  paper  de¬ 
clared  that  Calhoun  was  one  of  the  city’s  “most  patriotic,  and 
public  spirited  citizens;  and  [that  he  had]  .  .  .  faithfully,  zealously, 
and  efficiently  served”  the  people  in  various  public  stations.  The 
editor  further  said  that  Calhoun  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  his  new 
post.  “His  eminent  qualifications  as  a  merchant,  and  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  mercantile  laws  and  usages  of  nations, 
peculiarly  fit  him  for  the  protection  of  our  commercial  interests 
abroad;  and  his  urbane  and  gentlemanly  bearing  deportment,  and 
his  well  known  kindness  of  feeling,  give  assurance  that  he  will 
honor  his  country,  at  home  or  in  a  foreign  land.”®® 

After  a  short  but  successful  career  abroad,  Calhoun  returned 
to  Georgia  where  he  again  served  in  the  state  Senate  and  became 
the  editor  of  the  Columbus  Enquirer.  His  views  on  the  national 
issues  of  the  day  indicate  that  he  was  influenced  by  sectional  in¬ 
terests  to  a  greater  degree  than  by  party  principles.  He  took  strong 
ground  on  the  Texas  question,  the  War  with  Mexico,  and  slavery 
in  the  territories.®^ 

In  May,  1846,  Calhoun  organized  a  company  of  Light  Infan- 

85.  /bid.,  October  14,  1840. 

86.  Ibid.,  November  10,  1841. 

87.  The  Columbus  Enquirer  for  April  and  May,  1846,  contain  articles  by 
Calhoun  on  these  subjects. 
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try,  and,  as  captain  offered  his  services  to  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment.  His  offer  was  accepted  and  the  Light  Infantry  became 
a  part  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Georgia  Volunteers.  Calhoun  saw 
service  under  General  Zachary  Taylor,  and  the  two  became  firm 
friends.**  In  1847,  Calhoun  returned  to  Georgia  and  raised  a 
battalion  of  six  companies  of  mounted  volunteers  and  offered 
them  to  the  United  States  government.  He  had  failed  of  election 
as  colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Georgia  Volunteers  by  a  few 
votes  but  was  recommended  to  William  Learned  Marcy,  Secretary 
of  War,  for  commander  of  this  Mounted  Battalion  as  a  man  “of 
character,  intelligence,  influence  and  military  zeal.”*®  Marcy  in 
turn  recommended  to  the  Georgia  authorities  that  Calhoun  be 
appointed  a  lieutenant  colonel.  This  was  done  and  the  battalion 
left  Georgia  for  the  battle  front  in  September,  1847.*® 

After  the  war  was  over,  but  before  the  Georgia  Volunteers  had 
left  the  war  zone,  Calhoun  wrote  his  friend.  Representative  Hugh 
Anderson  Haralson  of  Georgia,  that  he  and  his  fellow  officers. 
Captains  E.  R.  Goulding  and  C.  V.  Hamilton,  desired  to  remain 
in  the  army  and  wished  to  be  permitted  to  raise  a  regiment  of 
one  thousand  mounted  troops  for  service  on  the  Southwest  fron¬ 
tier.  Haralson  approached  the  Secretary  of  War  who  replied  that 
there  was  no  need  for  such  troops.  Calhoun  then  wrote  direct  to 
Marcy,  renewing  his  offer.  His  offer  was  again  rejected,®^  and 
Calhoun  returned  to  Georgia  and  reluctantly  resigned  his  com¬ 
mission. 

II.  Indian  Agent  and  Governor  of  New  Mexico 

The  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo,  negotiated  by  Nicholas 
Philip  Trist  on  February  2,  1848,  not  only  ended  the  War  with 
Mexico  but  also  gave  to  the  United  States  the  Mexican  provinces 
of  California  and  New  Mexico.  General  Stephen  F.  Kearney  had 
on  September  22,  1846,  appointed  Charles  Brent  Governor  of  New 
Mexico.  The  Polk  administration  did  not  approve  Kearney’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  give  the  inhabitants  full  citizenship  rights,  but  it  did  rec¬ 
ss.  Ibid.,  May  13,  Jane  24,  1S46. 

S9.  William  L.  Marcy  to  John  A.  Jones,  December  10,  1S47,  in  Official  Cor¬ 
respondence,  11. 

90.  John  H.  Martin,  Columbus,  Georgia,  Part  II,  7,  23. 

91.  James  S.  Calhoun  to  -  -  Cuernovaca,  Mexico,  March  29,  1S4S,  in  Of¬ 
ficial  Correspondence,  11*12;  Hugh  A.  Haralson  to  William  L.  Marcy,  May 
12,  1S4S;  Marcy  to  Haralson,  August  21,  1S4S,  Calhoun  to  Marcy,  November 
25,  1S4S,  Marcy  to  Calhoun,  December  7,  184S,  ibid.,  13. 
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ognize  Brent’s  appointment.  A  period  of  disorder  and  confusion 
followed.  Brent  was  killed  by  the  Indians  and  Secretary  Donaiano 
Vigel  succeeded  as  acting  governor  on  January  i,  1847.  He  was 
replaced  by  Colonel  John  M.  Washington  on  October  ii,  1847, 
and  he  in  turn  by  Colonel  John  Munroe  on  October  23,  1849.®* 
At  first  the  government  attempted  to  maintain  discipline  and 
order  but  severe  punishments,  habitual  distrust,  and  oppressive 
regulations  destroyed  the  confidence  and  friendliness  of  the  native 
population.  The  soldiers  became  turbulent  and  unmanageable. 
The  Indians  constantly  attacked  the  caravans  on  the  plains  and 
raided  the  settlements.  Some  of  the  Mexican  settlers  attributed 
the  Indian  disorders  to  the  interference  of  the  people  from  the 
United  States.  This  led  to  dissension  between  the  civil  and  military 
authorities.®’  One  contemporary  described  conditions  as  follows: 
“The  Soldiery  have  degenerated  into  a  military  mob,  are  the 
most  open  violators  of  law  and  order,  and  daily  heap  insult  and 
injury  upon  the  people.  No  protection  against  Indians  as  promised 
by  Kearney.  One-half  the  captains  do  not  know  the  number  of 
their  men  nor  where  they  are  to  be  found;  and  themselves  are 
to  be  seen  nightly  in  fandangos  and  even  less  reputable  places  of 
dissipation.  The  soldiers  are  never  drilled  or  mustered;  all  is  in¬ 
subordination,  misrule  and  confusion.  .  .  .  [These  things]  produce 
the  strongest  feelings  of  disgust  and  hatred,  and  desire  to  rebel 
among  native  inhabitants.”®*  Another  said:  “Since  the  suppression 
of  the  revolt,  I  regret  to  say,  nearly  the  whole  territory  has  been 
the  scene  of  violence,  outrage  and  oppression  by  the  volunteer 
soldiery  against  all  alike.  .  .  .  The  civil  authorities  find  themselves 
utterly  powerless.  .  .  .  The  military  authorities  are  incapable  of 
controlling  this  lawless  soldiery  or  are  entirely  indifferent.  .  .  . 
All  is  hubbub  and  confusion  here;  discharged  volunteers  leaving, 
drunk;  and  volunteers  not  discharged  remaining,  drunk.”®® 

The  confusion  and  disorder  plus  the  sectional  controversy  over 
slavery  in  the  territories  caused  President  Taylor  much  trouble. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  send  agents  to  California  and  New 

92.  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  History  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  15S0- 
1888,  volume  XVII  of  Works  (San  Francisco,  1889),  441. 

93.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  438. 

94.  Niles'  Register,  LXXII  (1847),  252. 

95.  Ibid.,  LXXIII  (1847),  155.  For  other  descriptions  of  conditions  see 
Ralph  Emerson  Twitchell,  Leading  Facts  of  New  Mexican  History  (5  volumes. 
Cedar  Rapids.  1911-1917),  II.  229. 
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Mexico  who  should  take  the  lead  in  a  movement  for  statehood. 
For  the  California  post  he  chose  Thomas  Butler  King  of  Georgia, 
and  for  the  New  Mexico  post,  he  selected  his  old  friend  and  com¬ 
panion  in  arms,  James  S.  Calhoun. 

Calhoun’s  appointment,  a  recess  one  dated  April  3,  1849,  was  as 
Indian  Agent  at  Santa  Fe.  He  was  to  receive  $1,500.00  per  annum 
and  $2,300.00  as  contingent  expenses.  William  Medill,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  wrote  Calhoun  that  the  Department 
would  rely  on  him  “to  furnish  it  with  such  statistical  and  other  in¬ 
formation  as  will  give  a  just  and  full  understanding  of  every  par¬ 
ticular  relating  to  them  [the  Indians],  embracing  . . .  their  manners 
and  habits,  their  disposition  and  feelings  toward  the  United  States, 
Mexico  and  Whites  generally  .  .  .  also  what  laws  and  regulations, 
for  their  government,  are  necessary,  and  how  far  the  law  regulating 
trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes,  .  .  .  will,  if  extended 
over  that  country,  properly  apply  to  the  Indians  there  and  what 
modification  if  any,  will  be  required  to  produce  the  greatest  de¬ 
gree  of  efficiency.”®® 

Calhoun’s  qualifications  for  the  post  rested  upon  his  connection 
with  the  Cherokee  land  lottery  in  Georgia,  his  experience  in  the 
Georgia  state  government,  and  his  military  experience  in  the 
Mexican  War.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  personal  friend¬ 
ship  and  party  politics  partly  influenced  the  appointment.  What¬ 
ever  the  cause  of  his  selection,  Calhoun  was  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  great  strength  of  character,  and  proved  himself  a  capable 
and  honest  official.  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  says  that  Calhoun  was 
“a  zealous  and  intelligent  official  who,  while  he  could  do  little 
toward  putting  an  end  to  the  depredations  of  savages,  performed 
well  his  duty  of  reporting  to  the  government  the  exact  state  of 
affairs,  and  the  measures  and  means  required  for  the  country’s 
protection.”®^  Mrs.  Annie  Heloise  Abel  says  that  Calhoun’s  ca¬ 
reer  as  Indian  Agent  “was  one  long  fight  with  corrupt  political 
influences;  but  he  surely  did  his  best  to  make  bricks  without 
straw.”®® 

Calhoun  was  in  Washington  when  he  received  the  appointment 
on  April  3,  1849,  but  left  immediately  for  his  home  in  Columbus, 

96.  William  Medill  to  James  S.  Calhoun,  April  7,  1849,  Official  Corres- 
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Georgia,  to  prepare  for  the  long  journey  westward.®*  He  pur¬ 
chased  “two  ambulances”  for  the  comfort  of  the  women  or  his 
party.  April  17,  he  and  his  party  of  fourteen,  including  his  two 
daughters  and  their  husbands,  were  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
on  their  way  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  At  Fort  Leavenworth  he  was 
joined  by  “twenty  bold  &  enterprising  adventurers— several  of 
whom  served  in  the  war  against  Mexico  as  volunteers  under  my 
command— these  young  gentlemen  will  do  faithful  service  in  New 
Mexico.  For  them  I  desire  arms.  ...  I  regard  them  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  entire  success  of  my  efforts  to  discharge  my 
duties  in  New  Mexico.” 

George  Washington  Crawford,  Secretary  of  War,  ordered  “a 
suitable  escort  from  the  army”  to  be  furnished  Calhoun  at  Fort 
Leavenworth.  The  party,  commanded  by  Colonel  George  Mercer 
Brooke,  left  Leavenworth  on  May  6,  but  was  halted  four  days  out 
from  the  fort  by  a  rumor  that  hostile  Indians  were  on  the  war 
path.  This  rumor  led  Calhoun  to  write  the  Secretary  of  War 
asking  permission  to  raise  a  regiment  of  troops  for  patrol  service. 
He  thought  such  troops  would  be  valuable  not  only  as  a  protective 
force  but  also  as  permanent  settlers  after  their  enlistment  had  ex¬ 
pired.  The  request  was  not  granted.  Calhoun’s  party  reached  Santa 
Fe  on  July  22,  1849,  without  further  mishap.^®®  It  had  taken  Cal¬ 
houn  seventy-nine  days  to  make  the  long  trek  from  Georgia  to 
New  Mexico. 

Calhoun  spent  considerable  time  in  touring  the  region  and  in¬ 
vestigating  conditions  among  the  Indians.  He  found  the  Indians 
divided  into  tw’o  classes:  the  friendly  Pueblos;  and  the  wild  savage 
group  including  Navajos,  Apaches,  Commanches,  and  Utahs.  The 
Pueblos  had  generally  accepted  the  white  man’s  way  of  life.  They 
had  fixed  abodes,  lived  in  settled  communities,  and  made  then- 
living  by  agriculture,  trade,  simple  industries,  and  raising  livestock. 
They  desired  education,  established  government,  law,  and  order. 
Calhoun  wrote  repeatedly  to  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs  recommending  that  the  United  States  do  everything  within 
its  power  to  encourage  them  in  the  development  of  the  white 

99.  Calhoun  to  John  M.  Clayton,  April  3,  1849,  ibid.,  1. 
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man’s  civilizarion.  To  do  this  he  believed  a  sub-agent  should  be 
stationed  in  each  Pueblo,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  against  lawless  immigrants,  Mexicans,  and  wild  Indians. 
Calhoun  found  that  lawless  men  often  pretended  to  be  officials 
of  the  United  States  and  took  from  the  Pueblos  the  possessions 
they  had  accumulated.  He  urged  that  the  United  States  extend 
its  trade  laws  to  the  Pueblos;  that  it  establish  schools,  and  dif¬ 
fuse  agricultural  information  amongst  them.  He  also  asked  for 
seed  com  and  wheat,  sheep  and  goats  for  breeding,  tools  and  fire¬ 
arms  for  distribution,  and  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  mechanics,  and 
teachers  to  instruct  the  Pueblos.'®' 

The  Superintendent  found  that  Calhoun’s  reports  gave  “evi¬ 
dence  of  a  degree  of  activity  and  zeal  .  .  .  worthy  of  commenda¬ 
tion.”  He  was  satisfied  that  Calhoun  had  done  all  in  his  “pow¬ 
er,  ..  .  under  the  embarrassing  and  trying  circumstances  ...  to 
preserve  proper  and  peaceful  relations  between  the  Indians  and 
white  population  of  New  Mexico.”  He  agreed  with  Calhoun’s 
views  as  to  trade,  agriculture,  education,  schools,  the  free  distri¬ 
bution  of  seeds  and  tools,  and  the  need  of  a  greater  number  ot 
sub-agents.'®^  The  one  insuperable  difficulty  was  that  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  did  not  have  money  with  which  to  carry  the  recommen¬ 
dations  into  effect. 

Calhoun  took  the  position  that  the  wild  Indians  should  be 
brought  under  closer  supervision  of  both  the  civil  and  military 
authorities.  To  do  this  he  desired  a  regiment  of  mounted  troops 
to  be  under  his  immediate  control.  The  regular  troops  he  would 
have  distributed  at  strategic  posts  throughout  the  Territory  rather 
than  in  a  single  body  at  the  capital.  He  proposed  that  the  four 
hostile  tribes  be  confined  to  fixed  areas,  none  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  the  Mexican  border,  and  that  a  sub-agent  be  placed  over 
each  tribe  to  distribute  essential  food  to  them.  This  program,  said 
he,  would  necessitate  the  spending  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
but  it  would  save  the  United  States  a  greater  sum  in  Mexican 
claims  against  Indian  depredations.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  spent 
in  a  humane  cause.  The  United  States  should  discharge  its  duties 
“honestly  and  faithfully  .  .  .  and  a  becoming  liberality  should  be 
observed.”  The  agents  selected  should  be  “competent,  and  per- 

101.  Calhoun  to  William  Medill,  July  29,  October  1,  October  4.  1849,  ibid., 
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fectly  willing  to  discharge  their  duties  honestly  and  faithfully.”^®* 
Again  the  Superintendent  agreed  with  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
the  program,  but  could  do  nothing  because  of  inadequate  funds. 

Calhoun  was  able  to  carry  through  some  of  his  program,  how¬ 
ever.  He  accompanied  Colonel  Washington  on  a  tour  of  the 
various  Indian  tribes  and  negotiated  treaties  with  two  of  them. 
Meeting  with  several  head  men  of  the  Navajos  on  August  30,  1849, 
Calhoun  notified  them  that  they  must  surrender  all  the  Mexican 
captives,  the  Mexican  stock,  and  all  of  their  tribe  who  were 
charged  with  murder.  He  warned  them  that  they  were  now  under 
the  lawful  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  that  United  States 
troops  would  be  sent  among  them  to  maintain  law  and  order;  and 
that  if  they  did  any  wrong  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
they  would  be  punished.  Their  trade  with  all  other  Indian  tribes 
was  now  to  be  conducted  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
United  States;  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  have  the 
right  to  go  in  and  out  amongst  them  without  molestation.  The 
United  States  in  return,  he  promised,  would  distribute  presents 
of  blankets,  axes,  hoes,  and  other  farming  implements  to  the 
Indians.'®^ 

After  several  days  of  discussion  Calhoun  succeeded  in  negotiat¬ 
ing  a  treaty  with  the  Navajos.  Among  other  things  the  treaty  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  Navajos  should  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  and 
authority  of  the  United  States;  accept  the  trade  laws  of  the  United 
States;  deliver  up  all  captives  and  stolen  goods  and  surrender 
murderers;  grant  free  passage  through  their  lands  to  United 
States  citizens;  grant  the  United  States  military  and  trading  posts 
where  desired;  and  accept  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  United 
States.  In  return  the  United  States  should  give  protection  to  the 
Indians,  punish  United  States  citizens  who  might  murder,  rob, 
or  mistreat  the  Navajos,  and  give  to  the  Navajos  food,  supplies, 
and  implements  necessary  for  their  well  being.^®*  A  similar  treaty 
was  negotiated  by  Calhoun  with  the  Utahs  in  September,  1849,'®® 

103.  Calhoun  to  Orlando  Brown,  March  30,  1850,  Calhoun  to  William  Me- 
dill,  October  1,  1849,  ibid.,  176-81,  35. 

104.  Lieutenant  James  H.  Simpson,  “Journal  of  a  Military  Reconnaissance 
from  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  to  the  Navajo  Country,  made  with  the  Troops 
under  the  Command  of  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  M.  Washington  .  ,  . 
in  1849,”  in  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Executive  Document  No.  6^, 
31  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  53-55,  89,  91-101. 

105.  Ibid..  107;  Official  Correspondence,  20-24. 

106.  Official  Correspondence,  127-29. 
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and  both  were  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate.  Lieutenant 
James  H.  Simpson  who  accompanied  Calhoun’s  expedition  re¬ 
ported  that  he  had  accomplished  all  that  he  set  out  to  do.  The 
new  treaties  brought  the  wild  Indians  “under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
tribes  bordering  the  United  States,”  and  that  by  their  own  con¬ 
sent. 

Calhoun  was  able  also  to  assist  the  Pueblos  in  their  efforts  to 
develop  their  economic  and  cultural  life.  For  instance  he  distributed 
to  the  Pueblo  of  Taos  vegetable  seeds  of  all  kinds,  wheat,  barley, 
live  stock,  and  implements  of  various  kinds.  He  also  opened  a 
school  in  the  Pueblo,  where  both  Spanish  and  English  were 
taught,  and  which  had  a  daily  attendance  of  twenty-five.  Books 
were  free,  and  the  expenses  of  those  children  whose  parents  were 
too  poor  to  pay  were  borne  by  the  agency.  This  Pueblo  contained 
about  six  hundred  Indians  and  according  to  John  Greiner,  the 
sub-agent,  was  a  most  successful  experiment.^®^  He  also  proposed 
to  place  a  sub-agent  and  a  blacksmith  who  would  make  wagons 
and  plough  stocks  for  the  people  in  each  district. 

Calhoun’s  chief  concern  as  Indian  Agent  seems  to  have  been  the 
problem  of  government.  There  were  two  rival  parties  in  New 
Mexico;  the  one  favored  statehood,  the  other  favored  continuing 
the  territorial  government.  According  to  one  contemporary,  Cal¬ 
houn  declared  upon  his  arrival  at  Sante  Fe  “that  he  had  secret 
instructions  from  the  government  at  Washington  to  induce  the 
people  to  form  a  state  government.”^®*  Whether  this  be  true  or 
not.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Thomas  Ewing  wrote  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs  that  he  wished  “this  branch  of  the 
service  to  be  well  cared  for,  as  the  future  action  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  our  Indian  Affairs  depends  upon  its  accuracy  and  ex¬ 
tent.”^®®  Certainly  Calhoun’s  statement  and  actions  were  in  accord 
with  instructions  given  King  in  California.  From  the  beginning 
there  was  a  conflict  of  authority  between  the  civil  and  military, 

107.  John  Greiner  to  Calhoun,  March  25,  1852,  ibid.,  494;  ibid.,  222;  Twltch- 
ell.  New  Mexican  History,  II,  284. 

108.  William  Watts  Hart  Davis,  El  Gringo;  or  New  Mexico  and  Her  Peo¬ 
ple  (New  York,  1857),  111*112;  see  also  H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  446-47,  and  David  Yancey  Thomas,  A  History  of  Military 
Government  in  Newly  Acquired  Territory  of  the  United  States  (New  York, 
1904),  134. 

109.  Thomas  Ewing  to  William  Medill,  April  3,  1849,  In  Official  Corres¬ 
pondence,  2. 
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and  Calhoun  bitterly  resented  the  interference  of  the  army.  The 
military  would  not  permit  Calhoun’s  agents  free  passage  among 
the  Indians,  and  it  authorized  traders  to  whom  he  had  refused 
permits.  He  wrote  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “It  is  enough  to  defer  to  the  Chief  of  the  Military  Depart¬ 
ment  —  The  right  of  a  subordinate  to  control  me,  or  to  be  advised 
of  my  actions  or  doings,  I  can  not,  I  will  not  recognize.”^^®  He 
believed  that  without  a  change  in  policy  “robberies,  Massacres, 
and  assassinations  will  continue  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. . . .  The 
civil  government  of  this  territory  is  scarcely  a  terror  to  evil  doers,” 
and  the  Indians  do  not  fear  the  military.  He  said  it  was  “'whispered 
in  private  and  confidential  circles”  that  the  preceding  administra¬ 
tion  had  not  opposed  the  surrender  of  the  disputed  area  to  Texas. 
He  could  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  rumor,  but  said  he:  “One 
thing  is  certain,  the  impression  which  the  statements  have  caused, 
is  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  a  more  efficient  government,  that  of  a 
state  government. The  Pueblo  Indians  had  also  been  used  “to 
secure  a  result  adverse  to  a  State  Organization,  many  of  the  Indians 
of  the  Pueblo  of  Taos,  were  brought  to  the  polls  and  induced 
to  vote,  and,  thereby,  the  factuous  purpose  of  thwarting  the  sup¬ 
posed  policy  of  the  Administration,  in  regard  to  New  Mexico 
was  secured;  so  far  as  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  County  of 
Taos,  could  accomplish  the  reckless  design.”^^* 

The  Pueblo  Indians  complained  to  Calhoun  that  the  military 
did  not  give  them  protection;  that  the  alcaldes  elected  by  American 
authority  did  not  enforce  their  trade  laws,  but  instituted  new 
trade  regulations;  that  the  roving  bands  of  wild  Indians  took 
from  them  their  horses  in  the  name  of  the  military  officers;  that 
the  prefects  levied  contributions  on  their  labor,  and  “manufac¬ 
tured”  laws  to  suit  themselves.^^®  Calhoun  reported  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent  that  the  Mexican  officials  appointed  by  United  States 
authority  “are  demanding  just  such  contributions  as  they  may 
desire,  for  their  own  use-  .  .  .  The  Alcaldes  go  a  step  further,  and 
divorce  a  •woman  from  her  husband,  when  it  suits  their  pleasure.”^^* 
Because  of  such  misrule  almost  the  entire  American  population, 

110.  Calhoun  to  Orlando  Brown,  March  16,  1850,  ibid.,  166. 

111.  Calhoun  to  William  Medill,  November  2,  1849,  ibid.,  69-70. 

112.  Calhoun  to  Orlando  Brown,  February  12,  1850,  ibid.,  132-33. 

113.  Calhoun  to  William  Medill,  October  13,  1849,  ibid.,  45-46;  Calhoun  to 
Orlando  Brown,  February  2,  1850,  ibid.,  132-35. 

114.  Calhoun  to  Orlando  Brown,  January  25,  1850,  ibid.,  103. 
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not  connected  with  the  army,  would  have  to  leave  the  country. 
Immigration  had  already  almost  entirely  ceased.^^® 

Calhoun  recognized  that  it  was  unwise  to  abolish  the  old  order 
of  separate  tribal  control  at  once.  But  he  did  believe  that  ultimately 
the  Indians  might  be  made  “as  worthy  and  useful  citizens  as  will 
be  found  in  this  Territory;  but  this  is  not  the  labor  of  a  day.”““ 
Clear  their  land  boundaries;  give  them  enough  good  land;  extend 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  to  their  trade  and  tribal  laws; 
establish  trading  posts;  give  them  agricultural  implements;  furnish 
them  with  blacksmiths  and  carpenters  who  will  Americanize  their 
labor,  and  they  will  become  an  “upright  and  useful  people.  Then 
establish  a  press  and  print  literature  in  both  Spanish  and  English 
and  they  will  be  ready  for  privileges  of  the  body  politic,  at  least, 
so  far  as  the  right  of  suffrage  is  concerned.”  Leading  citizens  of 
New  Mexico,  including  some  of  the  more  important  civil  of¬ 
ficials,  supported  Calhoun  against  the  military  opposition.^^'^ 

At  first  Calhoun  seems  to  have  received  little  support  for  the 
organization  of  a  civil  government  and  statehood,  but  in  the  late 
fall  of  1849  his  party  began  to  gain  strength.  Colonel  George  A. 
McCall,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  New  Mexican  regiment, 
arrived  in  March,  1850,  and  immediately  opened  negotiations  with 
the  leading  men  in  the  territory.  He  told  them  that  there  was 
little  likelihood  that  Congress  would  favor  a  territorial  govern¬ 
ment  and  urged  upon  them  President  Taylor’s  plan  for  statehood. 
He  reported  on  March  12  that  he  “met  with  success  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  matter  met  with  the  approval  of  the  proper  authorities 
at  Washington.”  On  May  13  he  wrote:  “having  accomplished 
the  principal  object  for  which  I  came,  I  have  no  objection  to  a 
change  of  quarters.”  His  influence  offset  that  of  Hugh  N.  Smith, 
Secretary  of  the  Territory,  who  opposed  statehood  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  scheme  to  establish  slavery  in  New  Mexico.'^®  By 
the  summer  of  1850  great  excitement  prevailed  in  regard  to 
statehood.  Calhoun  wrote  that  the  “Pueblo  Indians  are  excited, 
the  Mexicans  are  excited,  and  a  certain  class  of  Americans  are 

115.  Calhoun  to  Brown,  October  12,  1850,  ibid.,  264. 

116.  Calhonn  to  Brown,  November  16,  1849,  ibid.,  79. 

117.  Calhoun  to  Orlando  Brown,  November  16,  1849,  ibid.,  80;  Petition 
fo  Citizens,  ibid.,  157-59. 

118.  See  Twltchell,  New  Mexican  History,  II,  207;  George  A.  McCall,  Let¬ 
ters  from  the  Frontier,  486,  492-93;  Hugh  N.  Smith  “Address  to  the  People 
of  New  Mexico,”  Washington  National  Era,  May  30,  1850. 
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greatly  excited.”  In  general  the  military  was  opposed  to  statehood, 
while  those  who  had  looked  upon  the  military  regime  as  “arbi¬ 
trary,  partial  and  unjust  in  its  operations”  favored  statehood. 
Both  factions  published  addresses  to  the  people.  Finally  a  consti¬ 
tution  was  framed  and  an  election  of  officers  was  called  for 
June  30,  1850.  Governor  Munroe  led  the  faction  opposed  to 
Calhoun,  but  the  latter  won.  Calhoun  gleefully  wrote  Orlando 
Brown  that  the  “party,  as  such,  to  whom  the  Governor  [Munroe] 
had  committed  the  formation  of  the  State  Government,  submitted 
to  an  overwhelming  defeat.”'^®  President  Millard  Fillmore,  who 
favored  the  Compromise  measures  of  1850  as  the  basis  of  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  slavery  controversy,  was  displeased  with  Munroe’s 
attitude  and  notified  him  through  Charles  Mynn  Conrad,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  that  he  was  to  be  relieved  so  that  the  territorial  gov¬ 
ernment  might  be  organized  without  delay.^®® 

Calhoun  was  the  logical  choice  to  succeed  Munroe.  He  was 
nominated  by  the  President  on  December  23,  1850,  confirmed 
on  January  7,  1851,  notified  of  his  appointment  by  Secretary  of 
State  Daniel  Webster  on  January  9,  and  inaugurated  the  first 
Territorial  Governor  of  New  Mexico  on  March  3,  1851.^®^  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft  says  of  the  nomination  that  Calhoun  “was  a  politi¬ 
cian  of  considerable  executive  ability,  honorable  in  his  intentions, 
popular,  but  intemperate.”^®^  Professor  John  H.  Vaughn  says, 
“Two  facts  marked  him  [Calhoun]  as  a  good  choice  for  gover¬ 
nor:  first,  his  excellent  record  in  the  difficult  position  as  Indian 
Agent  since  July,  1849;  second  his  sympathetic  support  of  the 
native  New  Mexican  people  against  the  Indians,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  military  authorities  on  the  other,  during  the  trying  period 
of  provisional  government.”^®* 

Calhoun’s  first  duty  as  governor  was  to  set  the  machinery  of 
the  new  civil  government  to  running.  This  was  no  easy  task  in 
a  frontier  region  long  tom  by  dissension,  and  where  the  first 

119.  Calhoun  to  Brown,  July  16,  1850,  In  Official  Correspondence,  217. 

120.  C.  M.  Conrad  to  Colonel  John  Munroe,  September  10,  1850,  ibid.,  220. 

121.  Ibid.,  296.  For  a  complete  list  of  officers  with  the  change  in  dates 
see,  William  Gillet  Ritch,  Rules  of  Order  of  the  Legislative  Council,  toith 
Lists  of  Officers,  Members  and  Committees  of  the  Tvoenty-third  Legislative 
Assembly  Territory  of  Neto  Mexico.  Also  a  List  of  Territorial,  Federal  and 
County  Officers  .  .  .  (Santa  Fe,  1878). 

122.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of  Arizona  and  Neto  Mexico,  630. 

123.  John  H.  Vaughn,  History  and  Government  of  New  Mexico  (State  Col¬ 
lege.  1921),  155-56. 
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House  of  Reprcsentarives  found  it  necessary  to  pass  resolutions 
“that  the  chewing  of  tobacco  shall  not  be  permitted,”  and  “that 
no  member  shall  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  House.”^*^  In  his  first 
message  to  the  legislature,  Gilhoun  referred  to  the  “glorious 
change”  that  had  taken  place  in  the  government.  He  declared 
that  “Military  sway  and  dictation,  and  civil  despotism  have  re¬ 
tired  before  the  genial  influence  of  republican  institutions.”  He 
urged  the  legislature  to  frame  such  laws  as  would  “ensure  liberty 
to  the  present  and  future  generations.”^^ 

Calhoun  urged  the  legislature  to  make  ample  provision  for 
public  education  of  all  classes,  male  and  female,  Indians  and 
whites.  He  declared  that  the  provisions  for  education  made  by 
Congress  were  “utterly  inadequate,”  and  urged  the  legislature  to 
petition  Congress  for  additional  aid.  “Unless  the  people  are  edu¬ 
cated  and  enlightened,”  said  he,  “you  may  in  vain  expect  a  sound 
morality  to  prevail,  either  in  public  or  private  life.  A  government 
in  which  ignorance  and  vice  prevail,  can  neither  be  stable  nor 
prosperous,  and  you,  .  .  .  should  lay  the  comer  stones  of  sure 
foundations,  upon  which  to  build  edifices  from  which  the  youth 
of  the  Territory  may  acquire  light  and  knowledge.” 

“I  regard  it  as  important  to  establish  female  seminaries,  as  to 
educate  the  sons  of  New  Mexico.  Unless  your  females  are  wise 
and  virtuous,  there  can  be  no  refinement  of  society.  .  .  .  Every 
interest  of  society  demands  that  a  proper  system  of  education 
should  be  established  without  delay.”^^®  In  his  message  to  the 
second  session  of  the  legislature,  Calhoun  reverted  to  the  subject 
of  education  and  said  that  “nothing  will  more  surely  contribute 
to  the  mental  and  moral  force  of  a  people,  than  a  well  devised 
system  of  common  schools”;^^’  and  he  urged  immediate  action  on 
the  part  of  the  legislature. 

Long  interested  in  penal  reform,  the  governor  urged  a  humani¬ 
tarian  system  of  control  for  criminals.  He  believed  that  criminals 

124.  Journal  of  the  Houxe  of  Representatives  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico:  being  the  Second  Session  of  the  First  Legislative  Assembly,  begun 
and  held  at  the  City  of  Sante  Fe,  December  1,  IS.’il  (Santa  Fe,  1852),  21. 
(Hereinafter  cited  as  New  Mexico  House  Journal.) 

125.  “Message  of  James  S.  Calhoun,”  ibid.,  1  Sess.  Appendix,  86. 

126.  Ibid.,  90. 

127.  Message  of  James  S.  Calhoun,  Journal  of  the  Honorable  Council  of 
the  Territory  of  N.  Mexico;  being  the  Second  Session  of  the  First  Legislative 
Assembly,  begun  and  held  in  the  City  of  Santa  Fe,  December  1,  1851  (Santa 
Fe.  1854),  111. 
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should  be  put  to  labor  that  would  make  them  self-supporting, 
but  not  in  competition  with  honest  industrial  laborers.  He  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  penitentiary,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
Congress  might  make  financial  provision  for  it.  He  also  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  capital  punishment  might  ultimately  be 
abolished.^^  Believing  that  free  Negroes  constituted  a  nuisance 
and  would  lead  to  crime  and  degradation  of  society,  Calhoun 
urged  that  they  be  excluded  by  law  from  the  territory.^”  In  1851, 
the  Territory  for  lack  of  funds  was  unable  to  feed  its  prisoners. 
Calhoun  granted  them  a  “conditional  pardon.”  The  Washington 
National  Intelligencerj  of  May  22,  1852,  declared  that  “the  prison¬ 
ers  were  literally  starving  and  Calhoun,  moved  with  compassion 
and  from  a  sense  of  pure  humanitarianism,”  gave  them  their  liberty. 

Among  other  things,  Calhoun  recommended  a  homestead  exemp¬ 
tion,  which  would  protect  the  economic  interests  of  wives  and 
children;  internal  improvements,  especially  irrigation  to  aid  farm¬ 
ers;  and  the  safeguarding  of  the  suffrage  through  a  registration 
of  voters  prior  to  an  election,  and  through  stringent  laws  and 
penalties  for  frauds  committed  at  the  ballot  box,  whether  by  the 
voters  or  managers.^*® 

Calhoun  was  much  concerned  with  the  dispute  over  church 
property.  Church  buildings  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Santa  Fe  had  been  seized  and  used  by  the 
military  government.  Some  contended  that  this  property  now  of 
right  belonged  to  the  Territorial  government,  or  at  least  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  But  Calhoun  urged  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  restore  “the  church  property  here  alluded  to,  to  those 
who  should  rightfully  enter  it  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
the  rights  of  the  Catholic  church.’'*^  This  was  done. 

Calhoun  was  also  concerned  over  the  rights  and  protection  of 
the  Mexicans  and  the  Pueblo  Indians.  The  Mexicans,  said  he, 
were  “among  the  best  citizens,  patriotic  and  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Territory.”  They  should  be  given  full  civil  and 
political  rights.  The  Pueblo  Indians,  he  declared,  were  not  aliens, 
they  owned  much  of  the  best  lands  in  the  Territory,  and  should 

128.  Message  of  James  S.  Calhoun.  New  Mexico  House  Journal  (1851),  Ap¬ 
pendix,  89. 

129.  Ibid.,  91-92. 

130.  Ibid.,  91,  92,  87. 

131.  Ibid.,  92. 
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be  taxed.  If  they  wished  to  abandon  their  separate  existence  the 
laws  of  the  government  should  be  extended  to  them.  He  had  long 
advocated  political  rights  for  the  Pueblos  and  they  must  now 
be  made  dependents  or  removed.^*  Gilhoun  favored  the 

first,  but  left  the  choice  of  action  to  the  legislature.'*^  It  did  noth¬ 
ing  during  Calhoun’s  administration. 

The  most  serious  problem  that  Calhoun  faced  as  Governor  was 
the  conflict  with  the  military  over  the  control  of  the  Indians.  The 
friendly  Pueblos  had  been  greatly  excited  by  rumors  that  the 
lawless  whites  and  “covetous  Mexicans  are  desirous  to  get  pos¬ 
session  of  the  fertile  valleys”  owned  by  the  Indians.  These  rumors 
were  circulated  by  those  who  wished  to  “disturb  the  public  tran¬ 
quility.”  Some  people  did  enter  the  Indian  lands  on  rental  basis 
and  then  laid  claims  to  ownership.  Others,  whose  gambling  shops 
and  bar  rooms  were  suppressed,  told  the  Indians  that  the  Terri¬ 
torial  laws  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  to  them  were  degrading 
in  that  they  placed  the  Indians  in  an  inferior  position,  ^houn 
called  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  fact  that,  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaties  made  with  these  Indians,  the  United  States 
government  was  obligated  to  protect  the  rights  of  these  Indians, 
and  failing  in  this  obligation  the  government  would  be  guilty 
of  act  of  perfidy  that  'would  draw  do'wn  upon  her  the  deserved 
scorn  and  contempt  of  a  whole  civilized  world 

As  governor,  Calhoun  was  also  Superintendent  of  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs  in  New  Mexico.  This  increased  the  friction  between  the  civil 
and  military  authority  for  the  control  of  the  Indians  had  passed 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  when  the  Department  was 
created  in  1849.  Colonel  Munroe  immediately  cut  off  Governor 
Calhoun  from  all  military  supplies  that  had  been  heretofore  al¬ 
lowed  him  as  Indian  Agent.  Calhoun  protested  that  if  such  sup¬ 
plies  were  essential  to  him  as  an  Agent  they  were  much  more 
so  to  him  as  Superintendent  and  Governor,  since  to  cut  them  off 
would  destroy  the  Governor’s  influence  with  the  Indians.  Munroe 
replied  that  he  had  cut  supplies  because  of  the  congressional  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  Indian  Bureau;  but  Calhoun  insisted,  and 


132.  Ibid.,  93-94. 

133.  James  8.  Calhoun,  Special  Message,  in  New  Mexico  House  Journal 
(1861).  85-87.  118. 
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correctly,  that  no  such  separate  appropriation  had  been  made.^“ 
Calhoun  then  placed  the  matter  before  Luke  Lea  of  the  Interior 
Department  who  replied  that  “the  Government  desires  &  ex¬ 
pects  that  there  shall  be  the  utmost  harmony  &  concert  of  action 
between  the  officers  of  the  Army  and  this  Department.”^*®  Richard 
Hanson  Weightman,  New  Mexico’s  Territorial  Delegate  in  Con¬ 
gress,  also  took  up  the  matter  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  who 
replied  that,  for  violating  instructions  to  aid  Calhoun,  Munroe 
had  been  removed  and  that  his  successor  would  be  specifically  in¬ 
structed  to  aid  Calhoun.^*®  General  Henry  Stanton  so  instructed 
Colonel  Edwin  V.  Sumner,  Munroe’s  successor  on  April  28,  1851. 

In  the  meantime  the  leaders  of  the  minority  party  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory  joined  forces  with  Colonel  Munroe  to  hamper  further  Cal¬ 
houn.  They  attempted  to  foment  insurrection  among  the  Indians. 
They  also  tried  to  weaken  Calhoun’s  influence  with  the  Mexicans, 
with  whom  he  was  very  popular  because  of  his  efforts  to  secure 
to  them  full  citizenship  rights,  and  because  he  had  appointed  some 
of  the  more  eminent  and  influential  ones  to  office.  The  opposition 
party  persuaded  Captain  A.  W.  Reynolds,  its  defeated  candidate 
for  Territorial  Delegate,  to  refuse  to  vacate  his  office  that  had 
been  designated  as  the  court  room.  Judge  Grafton  Baker  then 
sought  to  use  the  Catholic  church  that  the  military  had  taken 
over,  but  the  army  refused  him  permission  to  use  it.^*^ 

While  this  drama  was  being  played  on  the  political  stage  the 
faction  opposed  to  Calhoun  had  been  arousing  the  fears  of  the 
Indians.  Its  leaders  had  circulated  papers  in  both  English  and 
Spanish  among  the  Pueblo  Indians,  telling  them  that  the  Calhoun 
administration  “intended  to  take  from  them  their  lands  and  proper¬ 
ty,  and  to  drive  them  out  of  the  Country,  or  exterminate  them.” 
TTie  opposition  also  charged  that  Calhoun  had  interfered  with 
the  holding  of  elections  and  the  sittings  of  the  courts.^®*  As  a  result 
of  these  activities  the  Pueblo  Indians  began  to  distrust  the  whites, 
and  the  wild  Indians  went  on  the  war  path. 

134.  John  Mnnroe  to  Calhonn,  April  8,  1851,  Calhoun  to  Munroe,  April  8, 
1851,  Munroe  to  Calhoun,  April  9,  1851,  Calhoun  to  Munroe,  April  10,  1851, 
in  Official  Correspondence,  322,  324. 

135.  Luke  Lea  to  Calhoun,  April  12,  1851,  ibid.,  326. 

136.  C.  M.  Conrad  to  Richard  H.  Weightman,  April  3,  1851,  Conrad  to 
Henry  Stanton,  April  28,  1851,  ibid.,  327. 

137.  Statement  of  Caleb  Sherman  to  Judge  Grafton  Baker,  August  30,  1851, 
ibid.,  406-11. 

138.  "To  the  People  of  New  Mexico,”  ibid.,  370-75. 
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Calhoun  wrote  Luke  Lea  that  the  army  refused  to  protect 
the  people  against  Indian  attacks  and  that,  since  the  Territorial 
Treasury  was  without  funds,  he,  the  Governor,  was  unable  to 
raise  volunteer  troops.^®*  The  Legislative  Assembly  sent  a  petition 
to  President  Fillmore  asking  for  aid.  It  declared  that  because  of 
the  “masterly  inactivity  of  the  Government  troops”  the  people 
were  without  protection.  It  requested  the  President  to  supply  the 
Territory  with  arms  and  ammunition,  to  authorize  the  governor 
to  call  out  the  militia  and  volunteer  troops,  and  to  place  these 
troops  under  the  immediate  command  of  Governor  Calhoun  rather 
than  the  Army  officers  in  the  Territory.  It  did  this  because  it 
was  convinced  of  the  “utter  inefficiency  of  the  regular  troops  to 
protect  the  Territory  from  the  lawless  savages  upon  our  frontiers 
and  the  roaming  banditti  in  our  midst.”^*”  Governor  Calhoun 
recommended  the  organization  of  a  voluntary  corps  to  protect 
the  people  and  their  property;  and  Manuel  Chaves  sent  out  a  call 
for  six  companies  of  one  hundred  men  each,  to  serve  without 
pay.^*^ 

By  the  time  Colonel  Sumner  replaced  Munroe  relations  between 
the  military  and  the  civil  government  had  reached  an  impasse. 
Colonel  Sumner  prepared  to  lead  an  expedition  against  the  Navajo 
Indians.  Governor  Calhoun,  in  obedience  to  instructions  from 
Washington,  addressed  Colonel  Sumner  on  the  matter  of  what 
facilities  he  would  provide  for  sub-agents  to  accompany  him. 
Sumner  “positively  refused  to  afford  any  facilities  whatever.”^*^ 
He  also  refused  an  escort  to  the  Governor  on  his  tour  of  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  tribes.^*’ 

Colonel  Sumner  removed  the  army  post  from  Santa  Fe,  a  town 
he  described  as  a  “sink  of  vice  and  extravagance.”  The  people 
of  Santa  Fe  were  much  excited  and  petitioned  Sumner  to  restore 
the  troops.  This  he  refused  to  do.  Calhoun  then  called  upon  the 
volunteer  troops  to  patrol  the  Navajo  region.  Sumner  intimated 
that  he  would  use  the  United  States  Regulars  against  the  Volun- 

139.  Calhoun  to  Luke  Lea,  March  22,  June  30,  1851,  ibid.,  299-300,  369. 

140.  7&id.,  301-302. 

141.  A.  R.  Woolley,  E.  H.  Wingfield,  and  John  Greiner  (Indian  Agents) 
to  Luke  Lea,  August  29,  1851,  ibid.,  421-22. 

142.  Sumner  to  Calhoun,  August  8,  Calhoun  to  Luke  Lea,  August  22,  1851, 
ibid.,  397-98,  401. 

143.  Colonel  E.  V.  Sumner  to  General  R.  Jones,  October  24,  1851,  ibid.,  417. 
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teers,  whom  he  described  aas  “maurading  parries.”^^*  Ulrimately 
Calhoun  wrote  Secretary  of  State  Daniel  Webster  that  “the  mili¬ 
tary  and  civil  authorities  of  the  Territory,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
are  in  hostile  array,  and  owe,  or  both  should  be  relieved  of  duty 
in  this  Territory. A  New  Mexico  historian  said  that  Colonel 
Sumner  took  “genuine  delight  in  handicapping  Governor  Cal¬ 
houn  in  his  dealing  with  the  Indians.  Not  only  would  he  give  the 
governor  no  effective  cooperation  against  them,  but  he  tried  to 
keep  Calhoun  from  organizing  New  Mexican  volunteers  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  marauders.  Slowly  and  grudgingly  did  the  military  au¬ 
thorities  give  up  the  control  they  had  enjoyed  for  more  than 
five  years.”^^®  In  the  end,  however,  Calhoun  and  Sumner  came 
to  understand  each  other  better  and  to  work  in  accord.  Sumner 
praised  Calhoun  to  the  Commanding  General,  and  Calhoun  wrote 
that  Sumner  deserved  the  plaudit,  “Well  done  good  &  faithful 
servant.”^^’ 

Calhoun’s  difficulties  were  more  than  a  conflict  between  the 
civil  and  military  authority  and  between  the  majority  and  the 
minority  parties.  They  were  tied  in  with  the  North-South  sec¬ 
tional  fight  over  slavery  in  the  territories.  Calhoun,  coming  as  he 
did  from  Georgia,  had  favored  a  pro-slavery  constitution,  but 
he  found  that  the  people  did  not  want  and  would  not  permit 
slavery  in  the  Territory.  In  fact,  there  were  only  seventeen  slaves 
in  New  Mexico  when  it  was  organized  under  a  free  state  consti¬ 
tution.  Calhoun  then  recommended  to  the  legislature  in  1851  that 
it  exclude  free  Negroes  from  the  Territory.  As  a  result  of  his 
stand  the  Santa  Fe  Gazette ^  edited  by  the  Reverend  William  G. 
Kephart,  an  agent  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  So¬ 
ciety,  naturally  affiliated  with  the  opposition  party.  Kephart 
printed  in  Elnglish  and  Spanish  and  circulated  an  “Address  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  ...  on  the  Social  and  Political  Evils 
of  Slavery.”  In  the  address  he  likened  Calhoun  to  “the  overseer’s 
whip  from  Georgia  ...  a  southern  missionary  [sent]  to  see  whether 
there  is  a  possibility  of  introducing  slavery  into  this  Territory 

144.  Colonel  E.  V.  Sumner  to  General  R.  Jones,  October  24,  1851,  ibid., 
417.  See  also  Sumner  to  Jones,  November  9,  Calhoun  to  Sumner,  November 
10,  Sumner  to  Calhoun,  November  10  and  11,  1851,  ibid.,  445,  447,  450,  454,  455. 
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147.  Sumner  to  General  R.  Jones,  April  9,  1852,  and  Calhoun  to  W.  C. 
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and  was  as  faithful  to  his  mission  as  the  circumstances  would  al¬ 
low.”  According  to  Richard  H.  Weightman,  Territorial  Delegate, 
the  editor  of  the  Gazette  “did  little  but  malign  the  govemor.”^^® 

The  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican  was  directly  interested 
in  a  mercantile  firm  engaged  in  Ulicit  and  illegal  trade  with  the 
Indians  of  New  Mexico.  Calhoun  put  a  stop  to  this  trade  and 
thus  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  editor.  In  fact  the  entire  mercan¬ 
tile  interests  were  brought  to  bear  against  Governor  Calhoun.^^® 

The  anti-slavery  Washington  National  Era,  joining  in  the  fight, 
declared  that  “Governor  Calhoun,  of  New  Mexico,  is  no  better 
than  an  infamous  kidnapper.  Gangs  of  traders,  with  licenses  bear¬ 
ing  his  name,  authorizing  them  to  purchase  Indian  children,  as 
slaves  for  the  benefits  of  persons  in  New  Mexico  have  lately  been 
driven  out  of  Utah.”  Weightman,  in  a  speech  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  gave  the  direct  lie  to  this  story.  He 
declared  that  the  statements  in  the  National  Era  in  regard  to  Cal¬ 
houn  were  “reckless  and  unscrupulous.”^®® 

Weightman  boldly  championed  Calhoun  in  Congress.  He  spoke 
“for  the  purpose  of  contrachcting,  promptly  and  at  once,  the  gross 
charges  which  have  been  made  against  the  honorable  gentleman 
who  is  now  Governor  of  New  Mexico.”  He  said  Calhoun’s  course 
was  designed  to  make  the  Mexicans  feel  that  they  were  a  part  of 
this  government,  had  rights  that  ought  to  be  protected,  and  that 
the  government  was  created  by  the  people  and  ought  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  for  their  benefit.  Calhoun,  said  Weightman,  looked 
upon  the  people  of  New  Mexico  as  capable  of  self-government 
and  not  as  a  “miserable,  degraded,  and  vicious  people.”  They 
should  have  the  right  freely  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise  by 
which  the  majority  rule,  but  the  majority  should  respect  the 
rights  of  the  minority.  Weightman’s  own  view  was  that  “Slave 
labor  will  not  pay  in  New  Mexico,  and  in  that  is  comprised  the 
whole  question.”^®^  Calhoun  succeeded  admirably  as  a  politician 
and  was  an  able  administrator  but  failed  to  comprehend  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  West  toward  slavery. 

Calhoun  was  an  honest,  earnest,  and  capable  executive;  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  the  Mexicans,  and 
the  Americans  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico;  and  he  was  most 
anxious  to  see  the  development  of  self-government  and  the  growth 

148.  Speech  of  Richard  H.  Weightman,  Congressional  Olobe,  32  Cong.  1 
Sees.  XXV,  323. 
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and  prosperity  of  the  Territory  so  that  it  might  early  secure  state¬ 
hood,  but  his  actions  were  so  hampered  by  lack  of  adequate  reve¬ 
nue,  by  misunderstandings  and  conflicts  with  the  military  au¬ 
thority,  by  the  lawlessness  of  the  Wild  Indians  and  the  unrest  of 
the  friendly  Pueblos,  and  the  obstacles  placed  in  his  way  by  the 
opposition  party,  made  up  of  the  defeated  minority  group,  the 
mercantile  interests,  and  the  abolitionists,  that  he  was  unable  to 
accomplish  much  for  the  Territory.  Sick  in  body  and  mind  and 
worn  out  with  his  many  duties,  which  kept  him  either  at  his 
“desk,  or  on  watch— the  entire  night”  for  night  after  night,  he  wrote 
for  permission  to  visit  his  home  and  relatives  in  G)lumbus,  Georgia. 
The  President  informed  him  that  he  did  not  feel  authorized  to 
assume  the  responsibility  to  grant  his  request,  but  would  “not 
deny  you  the  liberty  to  act ...  as  your  judgment  may  dictate.”^” 
Qinsequently,  when  advised  by  his  physicians  that  his  health 
would  no  longer  stand  the  strain  of  his  duties,  Calhoun  left  for 
his  home  in  Georgia,  but  died  while  enroute  on  July  2,  1852. 

The  New  Mexico  Legislative  Assembly  on  December  28,  1852, 
adopted  a  joint  resolution  deploring  the  passing  of  their  “beloved 
Governor  .  .  .  whose  death  was  caused  by  his  extreme  application 
to  all  the  difficult  and  urgent  duties  of  his  office.”  The  Assembly 
further  declared  that  Calhoun  “under  all  circumstances,  felt  the 
deepest  interest  in  this  Territory;  .  .  .  [that  for  it]  he  sacrificed 
health,  repose,  comfort,  and  all  the  sacred  ties  of  a  happy  domestic 
life;  .  .  .  [and  that]  the  eulogy  of  the  people  over  which  he  pre¬ 
sided  will  be  heard  much  louder  than  the  prattling  voices  of  his 
enemies.”^®*  John  Greiner,  Indian  agent  and  acting  governor 
upon  Calhoun’s  death,  declared  that  Calhoun  was  “a  man  of  whom 
this  administration  should  be  proud.  No  other  man  .  .  .  could  have 
kept  this  Territory  from  open  rebellion.”  And  William  Carr  Lane, 
Calhoun’s  successor,  characterized  Calhoun  as  “an  honest,  efficient, 
and  popular  governor  of  New  Mexico,  who,  though  occasionally 
maligned  by  his  enemies,  had  accomplished  much  for  the  welfare 
of  this  frontier  territory.”^®^  A  pioneer  big  business  man,  a  liberal 
in  politics,  a  State  Rights  Whig  who  exercised  political  independ¬ 
ence,  Calhoun  was  sincerely  devoted  to  the  public  weal  and  de¬ 
voted  his  talents  and  finally  his  life  to  his  country’s  cause. 

152.  Calhoun  to  Luke  Lea,  June  30,  1851,  W.  S.  Derrick  to  Calhoun,  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  1851,  in  Official  Correspondence,  366,  423. 
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Harman  Verelst,  Accountant 
to  the  Trustees 

By  Trevor  R.  Reese* 

The  Georgia  charter  of  1732  empowered  the  Trustees  to  ap¬ 
point  such  officials  as  were  required  for  the  good  management  of 
their  affairs.  In  accordance  with  this  authority  a  secretary,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Martyn,  was  soon  designated,  but  the  nomination  of  a 
treasurer  was  deferred.  In  July,  1732,  the  Trustees  received  let¬ 
ters  from  three  persons,  one  of  whom  was  a  man  named  Harman 
Verelst,  asking  for  employment  as  a  secretary,  accountant,  or 
clerk,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  colony  was  yet  scarcely 
bom  the  Trustees  decided  that  all  these  functions  could  be  quite 
adequately  discharged  by  the  present  secretary.^  A  fortnight 
later,  however,  on  the  day  Martyn  was  formally  installed  as  sec¬ 
retary  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  Trustees,  Verelst  was  asked 
to  meet  them  the  following  week  and  act  as  their  accountant.^ 
Finally,  on  23rd  August,  he  was  sworn  in  by  the  Common  Council 
as  their  accountant.® 

Both  Martyn  and  Verelst  were  recommended  to  the  Tmstees 
as  men  of  good  characters,  and  both  generously  offered  to  forego 
any  salary  for  their  services  until  the  corporation  was  in  a  position 
to  pay  them.^  Neither  of  them  gave  their  whole  time  to  the  new 
colony’s  affairs  but  had  to  depend  on  other  employments  to  as¬ 
sure  themselves  of  a  comfortable  standard  of  living.  Their  finan¬ 
cial  needs  are  indicated  by  the  frequency  with  which  they  were 
granted  gratuities  for  their  different  services.  The  accountant  was 
already  “an  extra  man  at  the  custom-house”  when  he  asked  for 
employment  under  the  Trustees,®  and  seems  also  to  have  acted 
as  a  clerk  to  the  Bray  Associates.®  In  1734  he  was  recommended  to 
the  Treasury  as  a  deserving  candidate  for  the  first  vacancy  of  a 
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“King’s  waiter  in  the  custom-house,”^  and  in  1739  he  was  made 
secretary  of  the  Corporation  of  Foundlings.®  The  Trustees  treated 
their  secretary  and  accountant  with  as  much  consideration  as  their 
means  allowed,  and  neither  of  them  could  have  had  much  cause 
for  complaint.  After  Verelst  had  been  less  than  four  months  in 
their  employment  the  Trustees  thought  he  deserved  fifty  pounds 
“for  his  great  care  and  service,”  but  in  view  of  their  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  ordered  him  only  half  that  amount,  for  which,  never¬ 
theless,  he  was  very  grateful.®  By  the  midsummer  of  1734  the 
Trustees  had  become  so  concerned  over  their  inability  to  provide 
him  with  a  salary  that  they  begged  the  Treasury  to  do  so.^®  How¬ 
ever,  when  James  Oglethorpe  brought  to  England  some  Indian 
chiefs  from  Georgia  in  that  same  year,  the  Common  Council  paid 
Verelst  fifty  guineas  for  his  trouble  in  making  most  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements  for  the  visitors’  reception  and  sojoum.^^  By 
the  end  of  1736  the  corporation  evidently  deemed  itself  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  pay  regular  salaries  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year  each  to  their  secretary  and  accountant,^®  a  rate  which  appears 
to  have  remained  until  the  end  of  the  proprietary  period  in  1752.^® 

This  regular  payment  did  not  disqualify  Verelst  from  picking 
up  additional  sums  for  special  work.  In  1738  the  Common  Council 
presented  him  with  a  hundred  pounds  “for  his  extraordinary 
trouble  in  attending  the  Trustees  Business  at  the  Custom  house, 
and  in  making  checking  and  accepting  the  Sola  Bills  and  Other 
Business  not  relating  to  his  Office  of  Accountant.”^^  The  next 
year  he  received  ten  guineas  from  the  Bray  Associates  for  two 
years  service  as  their  clerk.^®  When  Britain  and  Spain  were  quar¬ 
relling  over  the  boundaries  of  Florida  and  Carolina  in  1739,  Verelst 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  searching  offices,  copying  records  and 
maps,  and  collecting  as  much  evidence  as  possible  to  support 
Britain’s  title  to  her  territory  in  that  area.  In  April  he  delivered 

7.  Candler,  ed.,  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia,  II,  69. 

8.  Egmont  Diary,  III,  93.  November  26,  1739. 

9.  Ihid.,  I,  301  (December  7,  1732);  Candler,  ed..  Colonial  Records  of 
Georgia,  II,  13. 

10.  Egmont  Diary,  II,  118.  July  11,  1734. 

11.  Candler,  ed..  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia,  II,  78. 

12.  Ibid.,  180. 

13.  Egmont  Diary,  III,  152  (June  26,  1740);  Journals  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  XXV,  734-35,  938-39;  XXVI,  102. 

14.  Candler,  ed..  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia,  II,  246. 

15.  Egmont  Diary,  III,  75.  July  4,  1739. 
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the  results  of  his  research  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  eventually 
received  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds  for  his  efforts,  plus  forty  pounos 
to  cover  his  expenses.^® 

Verelst  undoubtedly  earned  the  money  he  received.  His  service 
to  Georgia  was  unstinted  and  he  supported  the  project  enthusi¬ 
astically.  He  soon  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  scheme  by  offer¬ 
ing  his  services  gratis  and  contributing  a  Bible  and  a  Book  of 
Homilies  to  be  applied  for  the  use  of  the  colonists.^^  He  did  not 
confine  himself  solely  to  fiscal  matters  but  interested  himself  in 
all  aspects  of  the  Georgia  enterprise,  so  that  he  was  not  uncom¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  the  Trustees’  secretary  rather  than  their 
treasurer.^® 

The  name  of  Verelst  was  a  distinguished  one  in  portraiture. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  shortened  version  of  the  Dutch  “Vander 
Elst,”  a  family  of  whom,  all  portrait  painters,  stretched  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and  probably  the 
Trustees’  accountant  was  in  some  way  related  to  them.  In  the 
Rhodes  Memorial  Hall  in  Atlanta  hangs  a  copy  of  a  painting  by 
a  W.  Verelst  of  the  twenty-four  members  of  the  Common  Council 
sitting  in  their  office  receiving  the  band  of  Indian  chiefs  whom 
Oglethorpe  brought  to  England  in  1734.  The  fact  that  such  a 
picture  should  be  painted  by  a  Verelst  suggests  that  the  Trustees’ 
accountant  was  in  fact  related  to  this  artistic  family.  In  any  case, 
the  portrait  pleased  all  the  Trustees  except  John  White,  who  had 
become  so  hostile  to  the  rest  of  the  Common  Council  that  he 
ultimately  refused  to  be  seen  in  their  company  even  in  a  painting. 
When  asked  if  he  would  pay  his  share  of  its  cost,  he  retorted: 
“Yes,  if  you  will  cut  out  my  face.”^*  But  otherwise  the  picture 
was  generally  commended. 

Harman  Verelst’s  main  duty  was  to  keep  accurate  and  detailed 
accounts  of  the  money  the  Trustees  received  and  how  it  was 
spent.  Moreover,  from  1735  until  the  end  of  the  Georgia  trustee¬ 
ship,  he  annually  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  pursuant 
to  its  order,  a  statement  of  how  the  Trustees  had  spent  their 

16.  W.  A.  Shaw,  ed.,  Calendar  of  Treasury  Books  and  Papers,  1729-1745 
(5  Tols.,  London,  1897-1903),  IV,  30,  33. 

17.  Candler,  ed..  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia,  III,  23. 

18.  For  examples  see  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  XXIV,  223; 
Journal  of  the  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations  (London,  1920-), 
February  26,  1750/51. 

19.  Egmont  Diary,  III,  118.  March  5,  1740. 
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Parliamentary  grant  of  the  preceeding  session.^®  But  his  work  ex¬ 
tended  into  other  matters  too.  He  was  employed  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  during  the  boundary  dispute  with  Spain  in  1739  to 
find  proof  of  George  IPs  title  to  Carolina.  The  observations  he 
made  in  his  report  to  Newcastle  are  interesting  as  an  illustration 
of  subtle  reasoning,  if  not  of  historical  accuracy.  By  international 
law,  he  argued,  there  were  four  ways  by  which  legitimate  control 
over  lands  in  America  could  be  acquired;  by  first  discovery;  by 
occupying  lands  deserted  by  those  who  originally  discovered 
them;  by  conquest;  and,  lastly,  by  treaty.  Verelst  then  boldly 
maintained  that  Britain  was  entitled  to  the  whole  of  America 
from  Newfoundland  in  the  north  to  the  Cape  of  Florida  in  the 
south  by  virtue  of  Sebastain  Cabot’s  discovery  in  1496.  To  support 
this  claim  he  cited  the  evidence  contained  in  chapter  six  of  Peter 
Martyr’s  Third  Decade  of  the  Ocean,  written  in  1516,  whereby 
it  is  manifest,  according  to  Verelst,  that  no  person  on  behalf  of 
Spain  discovered  any  part  of  the  American  continent  before 
Cabot’s  voyage.  Furthermore,  Francis  Drake  drove  the  Spaniards 
out  of  Fort  St.  John  and  St.  Augustine  in  1585  and  took  possession 
of  that  region  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  so  that,  in  fact, 
the  Spaniards  were  trespassing  on  British  rights  in  claiming  even 
St.  Augustine.*’  The  evidence  on  which  Verelst  based  his  argu¬ 
ments  is  not  convincing,  but  the  paper  demonstrates  the  care  he 
must  have  taken  in  searching  out  the  details.  Unless  the  Treasury 
was  being  unusually  generous,  his  expenses  in  collating  the  report 
amounted  to  as  much  as  forty  pounds. 

Verelst  was  not  always  so  well-informed  on  the  details  of  a 
case.  In  the  autumn  of  1741,  for  example,  he  delivered  a  paper 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  outlining  a  plan,  conceived  mainly  by 
Oglethorpe,  for  operations  against  the  Spaniards  in  Georgia  and 
Florida,  and  requesting  assistance  both  by  land  and  sea.  The 
plan  was  couched  in  such  vague  and  general  terms  that  Verelst 
was  asked  to  attend  in  person  and  amplify  it.  This  he  did,  but 
he  was  unable  to  furnish  much  explanatory  detail  and  Captain 
Horton,  an  officer  of  Oglethorpe’s  regiment,  had  to  be  summoned 
to  discuss  the  matter.^^  It  would  be  unfair  to  criticise  Verelst  for 

20.  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  XXII,  408,  600,  782;  XXIII,  276, 
438;  XXIV.  185,  223;  XXV,  42,  734-35,  938-39;  XXVI,  102. 

21.  Colonial  Office  Papers,  in  Public  Record  Office,  London.  5/283,  Verelst 
to  Newcastle,  April  16,  1739.  Referred  to  hereafter  as  C.  O. 

22.  C.  O.,  5/5,  Bladen  to  Newcastle,  November  19,  1741. 
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his  ignorance  in  this  affair  as  he  was  merely  acting  on  behalf  of 
Oglethorpe,  to  whom  the  vagueness  of  the  plan  must  be  attributed. 
It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  it  was  Verelst  who  delivered  and 
argued  for  the  scheme.  Throughout  the  latter  part  of  Oglethorpe’s 
work  in  Georgia  Verelst  acted  as  his  principal  intermediary  in 
the  mother-country.  It  was  to  Verelst,  for  instance,  that  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  sent  most  of  his  correspondence  describing  his  re-embarka¬ 
tion  for  Georgia  in  1735.“  In  1736,  when  the  Trustees  were  in¬ 
censed  at  Oglethorpe’s  uncommunicativeness  on  affairs  in  the 
colony,  it  was  through  Verelst  that  they  informed  him  of  their 
displeasure.^*  The  accountant’s  association  with  the  General  be¬ 
came  more  intimate  after  1739  when  Britain  was  at  war  with 
Spain.  Military  operations  in  Georgia  and  Florida  involved  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  in  financial  difficulties  and  he  was  soon  having  to  pay  for 
supplies  by  drawing  bills  on  Verelst,  who  acted  as  his  private 
agent  in  London  for  all  his  bill  transactions  from  America  to  Eng¬ 
land.^®  In  the  autumn  of  1741  the  Government  rejected  Verelst’s 
request  for  more  supplies  for  Oglethorpe  because  it  was  written 
in  much  too  general  terms.^*  Verelst  was  unable  to  help  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  much  in  this  matter  for  the  Treasury  disputed  the  General’s 
bills  and  refused  to  meet  them.  The  account  was  not  finally  settled 
until  a  quietus  was  issued  on  25th  February  1792,  more  than  four 
years  after  Oglethorpe’s  death.^^ 

In  Verelst  the  Trustees  had  found  a  man  of  energy  and  reli¬ 
ability  to  keep  their  accounts.  He  was  willing  to  turn  his  hand 
to  multifarious  activities  and  never  regarded  his  office  as  being 
limited  to  financies  alone.  He  seems  to  have  shared  much  of  the 
secretarial  work  of  the  Trust  with  Martyn.  He  must  have  pos¬ 
sessed  academic  and  business  ability,  and  his  varied  employments 
would  bring  him  to  the  knowledge  of  influential  persons.  In  his 
private  life  he  was  respectable  enough  for  he  and  his  wife  to  be 
asked  to  dine  with  the  nobility,^®  and  his  very  name  betokened 
artistic  affinities.  He  left  no  published  work  so  that  he  is  even  less 
remembered  in  Georgian  history  than  Benjamin  Martyn.  Never¬ 
theless,  his  service  to  the  colony  during  the  period  of  the  Trustee¬ 
ship  was  no  less  yaluable  than  that  of  the  secretary,  and  their  names 
may  be  classed  together  as  forgotten  worthies  in  the  early  history  of 
Georgia. 

23.  See  especially  C.  0.,  5/683,  f.  92-101. 

24.  C.  O.,  5/666,  pp.  264,  268-69;  6/667,  f.  1. 

25.  Calendar  of  Treasury  Books  and  Papers,  V,  4-315,  passim. 

26.  C.  0.,  5/5,  f.  170-74. 

27.  British  Museum,  Additional  MSS.  41064. 

28.  Egmont  Diary,  III,  161.  October  9,  1740. 


Robert  Walker  Lewis  and  His  Old  Letters 

By  Mary  Morris  Miller* 

Robert  Walker  Lewis,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  a  Confederate 
soldier,  was  the  kind  of  man  who  could  never  bear  to  throw  away 
anything,  except  money.  The  accumulation  of  letters,  and  papers, 
etc.,  with  which  he  surrounded  himself  must  have  been  enough 
to  drive  a  good  housekeeper  nearly  crazy.  All  sorts  of  things— 
a  walrus  tusk,  with  mysterious  carvings  on  it,  that  one  of  his 
forebears  had  brought  back  from  his  travels  in  the  Arctic  regions; 
the  seal  of  his  ancestor  Rev.  William  Douglas,  wdth  which  the 
Parson  always  sealed  his  letters,  back  in  Colonial  days;  and  dozens 
of  miscellaneous  curios.  This  seal  was  supposed  to  have  been 
given  to  Douglas  by  his  cousin.  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
“The  Young  Pretender.”  Among  the  many  relics  was  a  fascinating 
notebook  written  in  the  Parson’s  own  hand  noting:  his  taxes  in 
1785;  deeds  from  1769  to  1784;  the  date  of  his  Ordination  (Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1749)  by  Bishop  Sherlock  of  London;  the  date  when 
he  preached  at  Bath,  England  (September  9),  at  Dover  (Septem¬ 
ber  16);  the  lists  of  the  Negro  slaves  he  acquired  on  settling  in 
Virginia;  dates  of  funerals  conducted;  remedies  for  toothache, 
asthma,  rheumatism,  cancer,  hydrophobia,  convulsions  in  children, 
how  to  make  ink,  etc.;  money  owed  him,  transfers  of  property 
to  his  son-in-law,  Nicholas  Meriwether;  and  so  on. 

Also  among  the  lares  and  penates  of  Lewis  was  a  little  volume 
published  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  September  12,  1792,  Dissertatio 
Medica  Inauguralis  De  Pneumonia  by  Charles  Meriwether,  a  first 
cousin  of  Meriwether  Lewis,  the  explorer  of  the  Northwest.  This 
little  book,  written  in  a  period  when  many  people  in  America 
signed  their  names  with  a  mark  only,  is  all  in  Latin. 

Robert  Lewis,  for  his  time  (1839-1901),  owned  a  considerable 
library,  several  hundred  volumns.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
his  books  was  The  History  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  autographed, 
leather  bound,  in  two  v’olumes,  brought  over  from  Scotland  in 
1750  by  the  Parson. 

•Mary  Morris  Miller  (Mrs.  Julian  H.  Miller)  of  Athens,  Ga.  is  the  grand 
daughter  of  Robert  Walker  Lewis  and  a  daughter  of  Sylvanus  Morris,  for 
many  years  Dean  of  the  Lumpkin  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 
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Perhaps  the  most  valuable  item  in  all  of  Lewis’  treasures  was 
the  original  parchment  manuscript  of  the  famous  “Douglas  Regis¬ 
ter,”  which  comprises  the  faithful  record  of  all  the  weddings, 
Christenings,  and  burials  at  which  the  Reverend  Douglas  officiated 
during  all  the  ninety  years  of  his  life.  The  latter  had  charge  of 
several  Colonial  churches  including  the  Dover  Church,  the  Beaver 
Dam  Church,  the  Licking  Hole  Church,  and  the  “Church  of  the 
Establishment,”  in  Goochland  County,  Virginia.  He  had  charge 
of  St.  James  Northam  Parish  for  twenty-seven  years,  of  Maniken 
Town  (King  William  Parish)  for  nineteen  years,  and  ministered 
to  a  charge  in  Buckingham  County  for  four  years. 

Three  boys  who  came  to  him  for  lessons  were  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son,  James  Madison,  and  James  Monroe. 

People  often  wTote  to  Robert  Lewis  requesting  information, 
from  this  book,  concerning  their  ancestors.  Eventually  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1928  by  J.  W.  Fergusson  &  Sons,  edited  by  W.  Macjones, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

Robert  Lewis  had  a  strong  feeling  for  history  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  not  letting  records  perish.  In  a  little  leather  Bible  that  he 
carried  in  his  knapsack  all  through  the  War  Between  the  States, 
he  has  used  the  front,  back,  fly  leaves,  margins,  and  every  avail¬ 
able  atom  of  space  to  jot  down  happenings  that  he  thought  im¬ 
portant,  philosophical  ideas  that  came  to  him,  facts  and  dares 
he  wanted  to  remember,  and  the  dates  of  the  births  of  his  nine 
children.  So  he  kept  all  sorts  of  things,  and  among  his  papers  were 
several  letters  with  valuable  signatures.  But  after  his  death  the 
family  moved  a  number  of  times.  In  those  days  of  haphazard  mov¬ 
ing  methods— a  high  wagon  and  two  mules— with  three  or  four 
Negroes  shouting  to  each  other,  the  expression:  “Three  moves 
equal  one  fire,”  was  not  a  joke,  but  a  simple  statement  of  fact. 
So  a  great  deal  of  Robert  Lewis’  collections  disappeared,  and 
among  them  the  letters  with  the  valuable  signatures.  Fifty  years, 
or  more,  later  one  of  these  letters,  signed  by  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  was  discovered  by  a  ganddaughter  of  Lewis. 

In  a  letter  dated  December  4,  1 894,  Richmond,  Virginia,  Robert 
Lewis,  writing  to  his  daughter,  who  had  married  and  moved  to 
Georgia,  says:  “P.S.  I  neglected  to  state  that  I  have  before  me  a 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Charles  Lewis,  Claptain,  and  Geo. 
GUmer  and  John  Marks,  Lieutenants,  dated  25th  of  April,  1775, 
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to  Col.  Washington,  offering  to  serve  under  his  command.  In 
reply,  a  letter  is  dated  Mt.  Vernon,  May  3rd.,  1775,  addressed 
to  above  names,  ‘Of  the  First  Company  of  Volunteers  in  Alber- 
marle,’  and  saying,  ‘I  highly  applaud  the  spirit  you  have  manifested 
on  this  occasion.  I  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  intended  me  in 
being  under  my  command,  and  am,  with  sincere  esteem,  gentlemen. 
Your  most  obedient  servant 

Go.  Washington*  ” 

In  another  letter  to  his  daughter  on  October  22,  1894,  Robert 
Lewis  mentions,  “I  have  copies  of  two  letters  from  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  to  him  [Nicholas  Lewis]  dated  Paris  Nov.  5,  1784,  and 
Paris,  July  11,  1788  in  which  Jefferson  addresses  him  as  a  dear 
friend  and  confidential  business  friend  (without  compensation) 
having  unlimited  powers  to  lease,  or  sell  large  landed  estates  at 
discretion,  and  lease  plantations  and  slaves,  etc.  One  yr.  and  3  days 
before  the  storming  of  the  Bastile,  Jefferson  writes,  I  am  sensible, 
my  dear  Sir,  how  much  trouble  and  perplexity  I  am  giving  you 
with  my  affairs.  The  plan  of  leasing  will,  in  a  great  measure,  re¬ 
lieve  you.  I  know  Mrs.  Lewis’  goodness  too,  and  her  attentions 
to  them.  I  tender  you  both  the  feelings  of  the  most  heartfelt 
gratitude.  My  daughters  are  well,  and  join  me  in  affectionate 
remembrance  of  yourself,  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  family.  I  pray  you 
both  to  accept  assurances  of  my  sincere  affection,  and  of  the 
sentiments  of  esteem  and  attachment  with  which  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
your  friend  and  servant 

Th.  Jefferson.’  ” 

One  of  Lewis’  granddaughters  claims  that  he  had,  also,  in  his 
possession  some  amazing  letters  written  to  his  father-in-law.  Dr. 
James  Hunter  Minor,  from  slaves  whom  he  had  set  free,  and  sent 
back  to  Africa.  These  letters  are  said  to  be  now  in  the  possession 
of  Richard  Minor  of  California.  Whether  these  letters  are  still 
in  existence,  or  not,  it  is  true  that  Dr.  Minor  did  free  a  number 
of  his  slaves,  and  sent  them  back  to  Africa  some  years  before  the 
War  Between  the  States,  and  the  family  did  hear  from  them. 

The  moral  of  this  story  is,  of  course,  that  people  clean  up  too 
much.  One  should  never  destroy  papers  without  at  least  noticing 
first  what  they  are.  Yet  this  is  done  every  day.  The  trash  of  today 
may  be  the  treasure  of  tomorrow. 
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THE  PAPERS  OF  LACHLAN  MclNTOSH,  1774-1799 
Edited  by  Lilla  M.  Hawes* 

Part  VII 

MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS 

“Afr.  Wereat's  two  Notes  &c.  from  Charleston  per  Capt.  Day'' 

Mr.  Glascock  wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress  positively  denying 
his  having  wrote  the  Letter  of  which  I  have  been  furnished  with 
a  paragraph,  either  in  a  public  or  private  Capacity  and  asserted  that 
he  had  the  highest  opinion  of  Genl.  M.  both  as  a  Soldier  and  a  Citizen. 
At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  General  detesting  the  ungenerous 
and  unjust  attack  that  was  made  upon  him  and  declared  the  Letter 
in  question  to  have  been  a  forgery. 

The  Continental  Officers  and  the  Officers  of  the  Militia  declared 
under  their  hands  that  the  Letter  before  alluded  to  was  false  respect¬ 
ing  them  and  the  latter  set  forth  that  they  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  Generals  conduct  and  had  and  wou’d  serve  under  him  with 
chearfulness. 

“List  of  the  Georgia  Cont[inenta]l  Officers.  tj8o." 

Colonel  Sami.  EUbert 
Lt.  Colo.  John  McIntosh 
Majors  John  Habersham  21st.  March  1778 
I  St.  Apr.  1778  Jo.  Lane  j  app.  since 

25th.  May  Ft.  Howe  Philip  Low  (  Deer.  ’77 

[Georgia  Brigade] 


Captain  [s]  Hicks  -  2 

Geo.  Handley  -  i 

Octob.  ’76  Lach.  McIntosh  -  i 

Shad.  Wright  -  i 

I  Mar.  ’77  Lucas  -  4 

I  St.  Mar.  ’77  Melvin  -  4 

Dan.  Cuthbert  -  i 

Wood  (resd.)  -  2. 


•Director  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society. 
33.  Notes  in  Wereat’s  hand. 
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Dead 

Clem.  Nash 

-  3 

John  Milton 

-  I 

John  Bard 

-  2 

Brassard 

-  4 

Jo.  Day 

-  4 

Sept.  ’77 

Wm.  McIntosh 

-  1 

15  Capts. 

Wm.  Scott 

-  3 

5  Capts.  appointed  since  Reso.  of  31st  Deer.  1777 

"  Cunningham 

-  3  Resd. 

L.  Moseby 

-  3- 

■< 

Booker 

-  3 

Cook 

-  3 

^  Cowan 

-  4 

L.  McIntosh 

-  I 

T.  Glascock 

-  I 

Jesse  Walton 

-  I 

Rob.  How 

-  2 

Lieutents. 

Allison 

-  X 

Tennill 

-  2 

Shick 

-  2. 

Morison 

-  2 

John  Moseby 

-  2. 

Davenport 

-  2 

loth.  Apr.  ’77 

Waggonon 

-  3 

Meanly 

-  3 

22  July  ’77 

26th.  June  ’77 

20th.  Sept.  ’77 

DuCoin 

-  4 

Hilliary 

"  4 

Fitzpatrick 

-  4- 

Jordan 

-  4- 

Perry 

-  3 

23  Lts. 

Hays 

-  4 

Miller 

-  2 

Frazer 

-  3 

Collins 

-  2 

Thos.  Payne 

- 

They  are  not  according  to  Rank 

Patr.  Walsh,  Capt.  Geor  Dragoons 
Laban  Johnson,  Lt.  of  Artillery 
Wm.  Mcdaniel,  Lt.  Geo.  Dragoons 
David  Rees,  D.  Judge  Advo. 

Wm.  Mathews,  Muster  Master 
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The  Horse  —  qd.  [?] 

Lt.  Colo.  Marbery  —  qd. 

Major  De  Keisar  —  qd. 

Capt.  Cooper 
”  Welsh 
”  West 
Lts.Mcdaniel 
Frazer 

^"Robt.  Baillie  I'jth.  July  ijSi  'wth.  Memo,  of  Negroes  taken  fro?n 
Wm.  McIntosh:* 

St.  Augustine  17th  July  1781*^ 

Dear  Sir  1  have  been  much  disapointed  in  not  hearing  from  you 
haveing  wrote  you  twice  from  Savannah  and  once  since  my  Return 
to  this  Place  in  which  1  acquainted  you  that  I  had  applyed  to  Col 
Clark  for  his  Interest  with  Colo.  Balfour  to  procure  you  the  Liberty 
of  comeing  to  live  with  us  till  you  should  be  exchanged,  which  he 
readily  promised  and  assured  me  he  would  write  to  him  upon  that 
Subject  but  as  I  have  since  heard  that  you  are  already  exchanged 
and  gone  to  Philadelphia  of  which  I  sincerely  congratulate  you  at 
the  same  time  I  must  confess  1  should  have  been  much  better  pleased 
to  have  seen  you  here  and  entirely  detach’d  from  the  American  In¬ 
terests,  however  I  know  your  Sentiments  &  will  therefore  say  no 
more  upon  that  Subject.  The  Gentlemen  who  have  been  so  long  here 
upon  Parole  &  now  exchanged  are  this  day  embarking  in  two  flags 
of  Truce  for  Philadelphia  and  as  I  thought  it  a  good  opportunity 
of  writing  you  I  would  not  miss  it,  and  as  Capt.  Dames  returns  im- 
mediatly  I  beg  to  hear  from  you  &  if  you  will  give  me  any  Directions 
respecting  your  Georgia  Affairs  you  may  depend  upon  my  doing 
the  best  I  can  for  your  Interest,  i  suppose  you  sent  Mr  Wylly  the 
proper  Letters  of  Atty  for  entering  appearances  for  you  upon  the 
difft.  attachts.  Your  Negroes  Shadwell  &  Dolly  are  still  upon  Black 
Island  and  Im  affraid  will  be  attach’d  &  sold  for  a  trifle  as  your 
Brother  Willm.  had  taken  them  I  did  not  chuse  to  interfere  with  them 
without  your  positive  directions.  Lucy  and  her  Children  I  believe 
were  at  Beaufort  so  that  I  could  not  get  them,  but  if  you  think 
proper  to  send  me  any  directions  about  them  I  will  endeavour  to 
secure  them  for  you.  I  saw  William  &  his  family  a  few  days  ago  they 
live  upon  St.  Johns  River  near  Mr  Spaldings,  he  has  always  considered 


34.  In  Baillle’s  hand. 
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himself  as  a  Prisoner  upon  Parole  but  as  a  general  Exchange  has  now 
taken  Place  he  must  either  remove  or  become  a  Subject,  he  seems 
determined  to  prefer  the  former  and  1  suppose  must  soon  go  to  the 
North’ard.  Some  of  his  Negroes  were  at  little  Satilla  wor^g  with 
Rayd  Demere,  about  eight  days  ago  an  American  Boat  commanded 
by  one  Frisby  went  there  and  carryed  off  eight  of  the  best  he  had 
remaining.  I  have  given  a  List  of  them  to  Mr  Savage  to  give  you, 
he  begs  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  have  them  secured  for  him 
should  they  be  carryed  in  to  any  of  the  Ports  to  the  North’ard;  he 
and  his  Family  are  realy  much  distress’d,  they  have  now  but  a  few 
Negroes  left  to  support  them,  &  know  not  how  long  they  may  be 
able  to  keep  them  as  there  are  a  great  many  Judgements  against 
them.  My  own  Situation  is  indeed  very  little  better  for  though  I  am 
not  yet  sued,  the  debts  I  owe  with  Intt.  accumulating  for  these  five 
years  past,  amounts  to  a  Sum  I  shall  never  be  able  to  pay  and  my 
property  is  so  greatly  reduced  that  I  can  hardly  support  my  Family 
in  any  decent  Manner,  this  cursed  War  has  ruin’d  us  all,  however  I 
still  flatter  myself  it  will  soon  be  at  an  End,  and  that  we  shall  again 
be  able  to  return  to  our  Plantations  &  Live  peaceably  together  which 
I  assure  you  I  most  sincerely  wish  for.  Your  Sister  and  the  Children 
are  all  well  &  Little  John  who  is  now  with  us  &  very  hearty,  he  was 
to  have  returned  before  this  to  Savh.  but  the  Passage  has  been  stoped 
with  American  Boats.  We  are  very  anxious  to  hear  where  Mrs  Mc¬ 
Intosh  &  the  Children  are  I  hope  you  will  now  be  able  to  have  them 
with  you,  her  present  Situation  in  North  Carolina  must  have  been 
very  disagreeable  as  it  has  been  the  Seat  of  War.  1  have  not  heard 
from  Jamaica  this  great  while,  1  expected  to  have  seen  your  Son 
here  before  this  but  have  been  disapointed  I  am  convinced  his  presence 
would  have  been  of  some  Service  in  your  Affairs. 

I  suppose  my  old  Freind  Mr  Wereat  has  accompinyed  you  to 
Philadelphia,  if  so  I  beg  you  will  remember  me  in  the  kindest  Manner 
to  him,  and  assure  him  that  I  shall  ever  retain  a  grateful  sense  of  his 
Freindship,  if  he  can  point  out  any  Service  I  can  render  him  in 
Georgia  he  may  depend  upon  my  doing  it  with  the  greatest  Pleasure. 
I  am  sorry  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  show  those  Civilities  to 
my  old  acquaintances  Mr  Savage  &  Dr  Jones  that  I  could  have  wished 
to  have  done.  The  V’^essels  are  to  drop  down  immediatly  so  that  I 
have  no  time  to  add  any  more  but  beg  you  will  write  by  Capt  Dames. 
I  have  been  very  little  at  home  since  I  went  to  Georgia  being  obliged 
to  attend  the  Assembly  here  which  is  still  sitting.  Poor  Nancy  has 
been  flatering  herself  with  the  hopes  of  seeing  you  but  will  now 
be  greatly  disapointed.  I  beg  you  will  remember  me  to  all  our  old 
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Acquaintances  particularly  to  your  Family  and  believe  me  to  be  with 
great  Regard 

Dear  Sir 

Yours  most  Afftly 
R.  Baillie 

[The  following  note  in  McIntosh’s  hand  is  on  this  letter:  ] 

Taken  by  one  Frisby  Commanding  an  American  Privateer  off  Little 
Settilla  in  Georgia,  being  the  Property  of  Mrs.  Jane  McIntosh,  the 
Wife  of  William  McIntosh,  a  Prisoner  of  Warr  upon  Parole.  Eight 
Negro  Slaves,  Vizt. 

Dick  Beck 

Erchit  Betty 

Bigg  Yarrow  Cilia  &  Son. 

Lingo 

Memorandum  delivered  by  Mr  Tho.  Savage  i  Aug.  ’8i. 

Major  Butler  says  these  Slaves  were  carrj’ed  in  &  sold  at  Beauford 
in  No.  Carolina  to  [blank]  that  Mr.  Thomas  Ogden  Merchant  in 
Newbum  can  give  further  information  of  them. 

John  Brickell  to  McIntosh. 

Col.  Habersham’s  lo  miles  above  Amherst  court 
House.  II  Octr.  1781.*® 

Dear  Sir  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  ago,  w’hen  Col.  Kershaw  called 
here,  acquainting  you  that  all  your  good  family  are  in  fine  health, 
and  are  about  to  remove  up  here  to  a  plantation  which  Col.  Haber¬ 
sham  has  provided  for  them,  as  they  are  but  badly  situated  at  present 
on  land  of  a  great  villain  Mat.  Marable  in  the  upper  end  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg  county  about  90  miles  from  here. 

I  mentioned  that  the  principal  wants  of  your  little  ones  this  winter 
would  be  blankets  and  clothes. 

On  a  supposition  that  the  letter  alluded  to  may  reach  Phil  [adelphia] 
I  will  not  enumerate  the  [words  tom  off]  Only  in  addition  to  the 
news  add  that  we  have  had  civil  government  established  in  Georgia 
for  some  time.  Doctor  Brunson  [Brownson]  is  governor  and  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  serve  in  Congress  are  Mr.  Telfair,  Col.  Few,  Dr.  Jones  and 
Mr.  Sami.  Stirk.  All  the  Georgians  are  happy  that  Walton  and  How- 
ley  are  turned  out.  My  acquaintance  with  these  men  (viz  W.  and  H.) 
is  very  little,  but  the  Georgians  look  upon  both  as  very  abandoned 
characters. 

The  famous  privateer  Man  Captain  Ozbum  has  been  killed  in  a 


35.  In  Briekell’s  hand. 
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skirmish  in  Georgia.  He  was  first  wounded  and  taken  and  then  had 
his  head  Split  open  after  Surrender.  Col.  Habersham  and  his  brother 
John  who  is  exchanged  with  Mr.  Holmes  desire  their  kindest  wishes 
to  you.  I  am  dear  Sir 

Your  much  obliged  and  most  obedient  Humble  Servant 
John  Brickell. 


Col.  Rose  lieutenant  of  our  county  is  particularly  anxious  to  Serve 
you,  and  will  furnish  your  family  [words  tom  off]  with  bacon,  com, 
wheat  [words  tom  off]  will  not  account  with  you  for  until  you 
are  peacibly  established  in  Georgia. 

Grain  is  very  cheap  here.  I  bought  oats  lately  for  less  than  two 
pence  Sterling  per  bushel,  com  is  not  quite  three  pence  per  bushel. 

About  Seventy  acres  of  your  plantation  here  is  level  as  a  table 
and  bears  the  finest  com  I  have  seen  in  Virginia. 


J.  B. 


Amherst  county,  Virginia 
[Endorsed:  ] 

Honorable  Brigadier  General  Mackintosh 
At  the  Barracks 
Philadelphia 

atend.  by  Mr.  Campbell 


“Copy  of  Govt.  Tonyrfs  [Letter]  28  Aug.  i’j82  from  [Sf.  Augustine] 
to  Govr.  Martin  of  GeorgiaJ”^* 

Sir  I  have  the  honor  of  receiving  your  Letter,  of  the  15th  instant, 
by  the  flagg  of  tmce  the  Hepsibeth,  &  papers  relative  thereto,  in 
which  you  name  William  McIntosh,  Samuel  Stirk  &  John  Wereat 
Esqrs.  Commissioners,  to  negotiate  concerning  the  Mode  of  carrying 
on  the  War  in  future,  upon  Liberal  principles,  so  as  to  prevent  plunder¬ 
ing  and  marauding  parties  from  disturbing  the  Settlements  in  Georgia, 
and  in  this  Province:  that  industrious  Inhabitants  of  both  Countries, 
may  unmolested  pursue  their  occupations. 

From  the  commencement  of  this  Unatural,  and  pernicious  w'ar,  the 
temper  of  East  Florida  had  ever  discountenanced  cmel  predatory 
incursions;  as  answering  no  good  purpose  for  procuring  the  great 
object  of  War,  Peace  and  Accommodation:  and  untill  impelled,  from 
the  Sufferings  of  the  People  by  depredations  and  excesses;  no  hos¬ 
tilities,  Sir,  on  our  parts  had  been  made,  which  was  then,  necessary 
in  our  defence. 

Desirous  of  preserving  the  same  moderation  previous  to  the  receipt 
of  your  Letter,  Strict  orders  were  given,  to  the  Military  acting  under 

36.  Tbe  letter  ts  in  very  bad  condition  and  some  parts  are  missing. 
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my  Authority,  not  to  pass  the  boundary  of  this  Province;  and  by  no 
Means  to  be  guilty  of  cruelty  or  plunder.  And  the  Provincial  Legis¬ 
lature  has  framed  no  Laws,  to  Authorise  such  proceedings;  The  Of¬ 
ficers  of  Law  and  Justice  in  this  Province,  have  the  Laws  of  Great 
Britain  alone  to  direct  their  decisions. 

A  distinguishing  Mark  of  civilisation  is  to  conduct  war  with  hu¬ 
manity,  to  avoid  whatever  is  cruel,  and  does  not  answer  good  pur¬ 
poses  to  the  Community:  provided  therefore  your  People,  commit  no 
depredations  and  hostilities,  upon  the  plantations  in  this  Province, 
of  which  I  shall  be  happy,  to  have  assurances  from  you  by  letter, 

I  shall,  and  do  engage,  that  the  most  positive  and  express  orders  shall 
be  given,  that  no  plunder  or  depredations  be  committed  by  any 
Marauding  partys,  acting  imder  my  Authority:  and,  if,  contrary  to 
these  orders  and  intentions,  any  irregularitys  should  be  done,  that 
every  Satisfaction  in  my  power  shall  be  made. 

As  I  have,  by  virtue  of  my  Royal  Master,  sufficient  power  to  ef¬ 
fectuate  these  purposes,  it  is  not  necessary  on  my  part,  to  negotiate 
with  Commissioners;  and  I  trust  on  yours,  every  effectual  Step  be 
taken,  to  establish  these  Measures  of  equal  force,  weight,  and  [effi]cacy 
in  Georgia,  as  in  Elast  Florida. 

When  a  prevailing  Spirit  of  moderation,  and  a  regard  to  property 
of  Individuals  are  manifest,  I  take  the  Liberty  of  [illegible]  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  depriving  persons  of  their  Estates,  who  are  [peace]  able 
Inhabitants  of  Georgia.  If,  a  firm  and  Manly  conduct  [words  missing] 
the  admiration  of  all  Ages,  and  a  fixed  [words  missing]  Uniformly 
avowed  by  Men  deemed  honourable  [words  missing]  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  highly  culpable  [words  missing]  however  I  am,  that  upon 
cool,  dispationate  consideration,  such  conduct  must  command  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  all  good  Men. 

Nothing  can  give  me  so  great  pleasure,  as  an  accommodation,  settled 
and  established  between  Great  Britain,  and  America,  conducive  to 
the  Interests  of  both;  that  the  United  Nation  may  increase  it’s  pristine 
Lustre  and  Glory.  1  hope  untill  that  happy  period,  we  shall  conduct 
the  contest  with  becoming  Moderation,  and  as  little  as  possible  to  the 
disadvantage  of  industrious  peaceable  Inhabitants  of  both  Countries: 
and  I  trust.  Sir,  that  this  Spirit  in  your  Government  will  shew  itself 
by  paving  the  way  to  such  desirable  end:  and  I  shall  take  care  that 
no  Provincial  Laws  be  Sanctifyed  here,  to  clogg  such  reconciliation, 
and,  every  countenance  in  my  power  consistent  with  my  duty  to  the 
best  of  Sovereigns,  shall  be  given  to  proceedings  founded  upon  humane 
and  beneficial  principles. 

I  have  therefore  directed  Mr.  Forbes,  to  supplv  you  with  such 
necessarys  as  are  proper  in  our  Situation;  and  shall  in  future  study 
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to  carry  on  an  intercourse  not  inconsistent  with  my  duty,  and  the 
Law  or  Nations. 

It  was  my  particular  care,  that  the  Gentlemen  sent  in  your  flagg 
were  lodged  in  the  most  respectable  Familys,  and  that  proper  at¬ 
tention  was  shown  them.  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  Humble  Servant 
Pat.  Tonyn 

St.  Augustine  28th.  August  ’82*^ 

His  Elxcellency 
John  Martin  Esqr. 

And  directed  thus: 

On  his  Majestys  Service 
To 

His  Elxcellency, 

John  Martin,  Esqr. 

Governor  &  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 

Savannah 

“Copy  of  Letter  to  Genl.  Green  ^oth  Octob.  t’]82j  per  Dr.  Houston^^^ 
Dr.  General,  When  I  came  down  to  Savannah  I  was  happy  to  be 
informed  by  Govr.  Martin  of  our  State,  that  he  and  Govr.  Tonyn  of 
East  Florida  had  agreed  to  discountenance  and  as  far  as  in  their  power 
to  put  a  Stop  to  all  plundering  for  the  future  beyond  their  respective 
Limits,  which  has  grown  to  such  a  Highth  by  a  Lawless  Savage  & 
unprincipled  Banditti  that  no  man  is  Safe  one  Night  in  his  House 
in  any  part  of  this  State  or  even  in  the  Town  Savannah,  or  traveling 
a  Mile  upon  the  Roads,  &  has  been  a  great  injury  &  disgrace  to  the 
general  Cause,  &  nearly  depopulated  &  ruined  this  fine  Country,  but 
1  am  apt  to  think  an  affair  which  happaned  some  days  past  and  raised 
a  general  Clamour  &  Resentment  here,  will  break  this  agreement  off 
unless  some  timely  remedy  is  applyed,  one  Andrew  Deveaux  Late  of 
So.  Carolina  it  is  said  has  fitted  out  some  Armed  Boats  in  Charlestown, 
came  inland  from  East  Florida,  plundering  plantations  in  his  way 
along  &  among  others  took  a  Boat  Seven  Negroes  &  some  Houshold 
Furniture  belonging  to  my  Brother  Colo.  William  McIntosh  and 
afterwards  Landed  at  Bewley  twelve  miles  from  Savannah  &  plundered 
Mrs.  Morel  of  thirty  Negroes  &  other  Effects  with  which  he  went 

37.  A  copy  of  Governor  Martin’s  letter  to  McIntosh,  dated  Savannah, 
Augnst  21,  1782,  telling  of  this  mission,  is  in  the  Force  Georgia  Transcripts, 
Library  of  Congress. 

38.  This  is  a  rough  draft  which  McIntosh  retained.  The  original  letter 
is  in  the  Revoiutionary  Collection  at  Duke  University.  It  has  a  footnote  in¬ 
troducing  Dr.  Houstoun. 
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off.  our  Govr.  has  wrote  to  Tonyn  by  a  flagg  upon  the  Occasion 
to  have  them  restored  in  Case  they  are  gone  to  Augustine,  but  it  is 
thought  as  this  Deveaux  is  Commissioned  from  Charlestown,  that 
he  will  pay  no  regard  to  the  Authority  of  Govr.  Tonyn,  and  in  that 
Case  that  an  application  from  you  upon  the  Subject  to  Genl.  Leslie 
will  be  necessary,  which  if  you  think  there  is  no  impropriety  in  doing, 

1  am  desired  to  request  that  you  will.  I  have  the  Honor  &ca. 

30th.  Octob.  1782 

“Copyr  of  Letter  from  Colo.  Jackson  to  Mr.  Wereat  with  Answer."^^ 

Savannah  Novr.  31st.  1782 

My  Dear  Sir,  The  very  good  opinion  you  have  been  pleased  to  form 
of  my  Candor  shall  not  be  trifled  with.  I  have  ever  respected  you  as 
a  parent  and  the  idea  will  ever  lodge  in  my  bosom.  You  will  not 
then  accuse  me  of  hypocrisy  if  on  mature  deliberation  1  cannot  act 
for  General  McIntosh  against  any  person  whatever  in  a  criminal 
light— at  least  you  will  hear  my  reasons  previous  to  your  condemning 
me. 

With  as  great  a  regard  for  General  McIntosh  as  any  individual 
of  his  friends  1  assure  you  I  possess  as  great  an  abhorrence  of  the 
conduct  of  those  who  attempted  to  injure  him;  my  sentiments  are 
not  used  to  waver. 

1  am  Mr.  Wereat  a  young  Man  hardly  entered  into  life;  my  duty 
to  my  self  requires  I  should  gain  as  many  friends  and  as  few  enemies 
as  the  interest  of  my  Country  will  permit  me.  I  am  to  your  knowledge 
Sir  under  the  unfortunate  obligation  of  appearing  before  a  Tribunal 
to  answer  the  life  of  a  Man  who  I  may  with  confidence  say  fell 
by  my  innocent  hands  how  then  my  dear  Sir  ’till  I  am  acquitted 
can  I  rise  at  the  Bar  to  accuse  another  where  his  life  may  be  at 
Stake.  Mr.  Houstoun  a  much  older  Lawyer  has  declined,  will  it  not 
appear  assuming  in  me  to  the  World. 

1  know  Mr.  Wereat’s  regard  too  high  for  me  even  to  wish  under 
my  circumstances  1  should  consider  myself  in  the  present  matter  the 
Lawyer  of  his  greatest  friend.  I  shall  ever  esteem  it  an  honor  to  be 
ranked  his  acquaintance  &  in  any  other  affair  his  Attorney.  1  have 
thought  this  the  most  eligible  mode  to  declare  my  sentiments  &  rather 
through  you  to  the  General.  I  have  wrote  without  reserve  &  agree¬ 
able  to  that  character  I  shall  study  to  preserve. 

1  am  Sir  believe  me 
with  the  most  sincere  regard 
your  very  humle.  Servant 
Jas.  Jackson 

Honble  John  Wereat  esquire. 

(Copy) 

39.  Both  letters  are  in  Wereat’s  hand. 
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Wereat  to  Jackson 

Savannah  2nd.  December  1782 

My  Dear  Sir,  Your  Letter  of  the  31st.  Ult.  was  handed  me  last  night 
after  I  returned  from  Bewlie,  where  I  went  to  get  information  about 
some  property  belonging  to  a  friend  who  at  this  time  is  out  of  the 
State. 

My  friend  I  do  not  pretend  to  dictate  to  you  in  any  matter,  more 
especially  in  what  immediately  concerns  your  business  or  profession; 
but  as  you  have  addressed  a  Letter  to  me  on  a  subject  of  this  nature, 
where  a  most  worthy  Character  and  a  Citizen  of  this  State  has  been 
villainously  attacked,  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

Is  the  Crime  (by  your  own  acknowledgement)  a  most  infamous 
and  diabolical  one,  and  one  of  the  few  that  by  the  Laws  of  England 
is  never  forgiven?  How  is  the  injured  person  to  obtain  redress  but 
in  a  Court  of  Justice?  If  the  Ministers  of  the  Court  of  Justice  refuse 
to  take  the  cause  of  the  injured  in  hand,  has  he  not  a  right,  and  will 
he  not  naturally  complain  of  them  to  the  Bench,  and  if  so,  is  it  not 
the  duty  of  the  Bench  to  reprehend  them  severely  for  their  conduct 
&c?  In  the  present  instance  is  not  the  State  as  well  as  the  individual 
injured,  and  should  it  not  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  duty  a  Man 
owes  to  his  Country  to  detect  and  punish  the  authors  of  so  black 
a  villainy?  When  the  injured  person  knows  (and  know  he  must  some 
time  or  other)  that  the  Ministers  belonging  to  the  Court  refuse  to  do 
him  justice,  will  he  not  procure  a  Gentleman  of  the  profession  from 
the  neighboring  State  for  the  express  purpose,  who,  altho’  the  Crimi¬ 
nals  are  Men  who  have  dishonored  his  own  profession,  will  not 
fear  to  expose  them  to  public  shame  and  infamy  and  thunder  forth 
the  punishment  that  the  Law  inflicts  upon  the  Crime? 

Will  it  not  reflect  dishonor  upon  the  Gentlemen  of  your  profes¬ 
sion,  when  the  Historie  shall  relate,  that  none  of  them  dared  to 
punish  the  wickedness  committed  in  their  own  State,  and  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  another  State  for  a  Minister  of 
Justice? 

More  Questions  might  be  asked,  but  let  these  suffice.  You  will 
however  greatly  oblige  me  by  excusing  me  from  mentioning  this 
matter  to  the  General,  and  Command  me  on  any  other  occasion; 
With  every  good  wish  I  am 

Dr.  Sir, 

Your  most  sincere  friend 
•  John  Wereat 

Colonel  James  Jackson 
in  Savannah. 


Copy 
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McIntosh  to  John  Martin.*^ 

Savannah  loth.  December  1782 

Dear  Sir,  A5  you  have  not  the  Journals  of  the  Assembly  and  Minutes 
of  Council  for  the  latter  end  of  the  Year  1779,  and  the  beginning 
of  1780.  I  take  the  Liberty  of  mentioning,  that  1  am  well  informed 
Mr.  Howley  had  them  in  Philadelphia  to  Answer  certain  purposes, 
and  as  he  ought  to  have  taken  care  of  them  and  deliver  them  un¬ 
impaired  to  his  Successor  for  the  use  of  the  State,  and  that  I  con¬ 
ceive  myself  particularly  Interested  in  the  Transactions  of  those 
Times,  I  expiect  to  have  the  perusal  of  them. 

I  am  respectfully. 

Your  Honor’s  most  obt.  Hble  Scrvt. 

Lachn.  McIntosh 

His  Honor  The  Governor 

**Letter  to  Congress  on  the  promotion  of  General  Knox. 

Sir  It  is  with  pain  and  regret  that  I  find  my  self  under  the  disagree¬ 
able  necessity  of  addressing  Congress  on  a  subject  so  immediately 
interesting  to  me. 

A  period  not  far  distant  may  be  drawn  to  remembrance  in  which 
I  have  by  that  Honorable  Body  (whom  I  serve)  been  precluded,  the 
right  of  trial  by  a  Court  Martial,  and  suspended  their  Service  upon 
ex  porta  evidence,  a  principle  in  my  idea  incompatible  with  the  rights 
of  your  Army  and  a  total  subvertion  of  that  institution  formed 
for  their  Government  which  will  appear  by  a  reference  to  your 
Records,  it  is  true  the  sentance  upon  my  application  for  a  hearing 
has  been  reversed,  and  I  have  been  restored  to  my  rank. 

The  respect  and  veneration  I  hold  for  Congress,  my  masters,  in¬ 
duced  me  to  wave  the  injury  and  to  appieal  to  their  rectitude  in  future 
to  do  me  justice. 

I  am  at  loss  to  find  what  I  could  do  since  to  deserve  their  Censure 
&  am  sorry  to  understand  that  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  and  Labour, 
in  their  ^rvice,  that  I  find  myself  once  more  compelled  to  call 
upon  them  for  justice,  having  been  deprived  of  my  right  in  the  line 
of  promotion,  and  must  now  sit  down  with  additional  attacks  on  my 
feelings,  and  what  I  may  add  an  indirect  stab  on  my  reputation. 

To  enumerate  my  exertions  to  the  South  to  the  North,  or  to  the 

40.  This  letter  is  a  recent  acquisition  and  was  not  one  of  the  original  col¬ 
lection  of  McIntosh  papers  in  this  library. 

41.  The  letter  is  in  the  hand  of  Edward  Telfair  with  corrections  in  the 
hand  of  McIntosh.  A  previous  letter  on  this  subject  entitled,  “Copy  of  Letter 
Intended  for  Congress  from  Oenls.  Moultrie  &  McIntosh  on  the  promotion 
of  Knox  &  Duportail,  1779,”  is  in  the  Force  Georgia  Transcripts,  Library  of 
Congress. 
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West,  or  to  pass  any  incomiums  on  my  own  conduct  would  be  pre¬ 
sumption.  I  shall  leave  this  to  the  officers  who  commanded  me,  and 
whom  I  commanded,  it  is  needless  to  add  to  this  sad  cattaloge,  my 
family  being  drove  from  place  to  place  before  the  enemy  many 
hundred  miles,  without  any  means  to  convey  them,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  bounty  of  such  as  might  wish  to  assist, 
and  are  now  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  a  Situation  that  may  be 
pretty  easily  figured  from  the  above  detail  -  long  Six  Years  have  I 
been  in  your  service,  and  during  that  time  only  a  few  weeks  in  the 
whole  period  without  being  in  Actual  duty,  and  since  my  arrival 
in  this  City  I  have  lived  in  Barricks  (and  not  withstanding  the  advice 
of  my  Friends)  could  not  submit  to  trouble  your  Excellency,  on 
the  subject  of  relief,  not  wishing  to  ask  any  partial  advance  out  of 
the  common  channel  of  supplies. 

My  fortune  once  independant,  is  now'  become  of  no  value  to  me, 
my  personal  property  owning  to  the  ravage  of  the  enemy  in  the  State 
of  Georgia,  lost  and  destroyed,  and  from  it  I  can  hope  for  no  relief 
until  the  enemy  shall  evacuate  that  State. 

After  giving  your  a  State  of  my  case  1  shall  submit  to  Congress 
the  legality  of  my  Claim,  and  make  no  doubt  but  that  I  shall  have 
justice  done  me,  and  that  my  promotion  and  rank  will  be  restored, 
in  such  a  way  as  Congress  may  in  their  Wisdom  see  fit. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be 

Sir  your  mo  obt.  &  very  hble.  St. 

[The  following  note  in  McIntosh’s  hand  is  on  back  of  this  letter:] 

We  find. 

That  Congress  careful  of  doing  equal  Justice  in  the  Rank  of  the 
Officers  of  their  Army  have  passed  the  follow'ing  Resolves  2 2d.  Feby. 
1777.  That  such  Officers  (Brigadiers)  as  are  in  the  Continental  Service 
take  Rank  according  to  the  date  of  their  Commissions  &  the  Rank 
they  held  in  the  Army  at  the  time  of  their  Promotion,  &  that  such 
as  do  not  hold  Continl.  Commissions  stand  after  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  Elected. 

That  this  Resolve  became  the  fixed  Rule  &  principle  upon  which 
the  Rank  of  all  the  Officers  in  the  Army  have  been  ^ttled  Since. 

That  upon  this  Principle  a  Board  of  all  the  General  Officers  in 
the  Main  Army  held  by  order  of  His  Excelly.  the  Commander  in 
Chief  at  the  Valley  For^e  in  March  1778,  settled  (among  many  other  of¬ 
ficers)  the  Ranks  of  Bngadiers  Woodford  Muhlenburg  Scot  &  Weedon 
of  the  Virginia  Line.  And  That  Congress  by  their  Resolve  of  the 
19th.  Day  of  the  Same  Month  approved  of  the  Report  of  the  General 
Officers  altho  it  Reversed  the  orders  of  the  Promotion  of  these 
Brigadiers  made  by  Congress  themselves  &  their  former  Commissions 
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were  Cancelled.  By  which  it  w’as  Confirmed  thereafter  as  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Rule  of  Promotion  in  the  Army;  nor  would  Congress  alter 
this  Act  of  Justice  afterwards  upon  the  Application  of  Genl.  Weedon 
on  the  i8th.  Aug.  1778. 

That  by  Resolve  of  24th.  Novr.  1778  this  mode  was  further  con¬ 
firmed  and  Adopted  by  Congress  as  a  General  rule  of  promotion  & 
Settling  Rank  in  the  whole  army  which  had  been  attended  with 
so  much  Dificulty,  &  to  be  uniformly  pursued  thereafter,  except  in 
Cases  of  extraordinary  &  distinguished  Merit.  Prisoners  of  War  by 
this  Act  are  not  to  loose  their  right  of  Promotion. 

“Copy  of  the  Examination  before  the  Committee  of  Assembly  respect¬ 
ing  G.  Walton  &  R.  Hov:ley  Certified.  Respecting  Hovdy 
&  Walton's  infamous  Conduct  &o.” 

Savannah  i8th.  January  1783.** 

Sir,  The  enclosed  proceedings  of  certain  Persons  who  assumed  and 
exercised  the  Executive  powers  of  Government  in  this  State,  for  the 
last  four  or  five  weeks  of  the  Year  1779  is  humbly  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  as  those  concerned  are  chiefly  now  here. 

1  am  possessed  of  Proofs,  and  ready  to  produce  them,  to  shew  the 
whole  assertions  were  false,  with  respect  to  myself,  and  that  their 
dependance  chiefly  lay  in  reviving  old  Animositys  and  partys  which 
had  happily  long  Subsided.  That  the  Executive  who  acted  during 
my  Stay  in  the  State,  the  Speaker,  the  House  of  Assembly,  the  Citizens 
at  large,  and  the  whole  of  the  Army,  which  was  my  particular  De¬ 
partment,  as  well  Militia  as  Regulars,  deny  any  knowledge,  or  con¬ 
cern  in  the  Transaction,  but  on  the  Contrary,  most  of  them  have 
Voluntarily  declared,  while  1  was  a  Prisoner,  and  absent,  their  abhor¬ 
rence  of  the  attempt  when  it  first  Transpired,  and  the  Speaker  asserts 
the  Letter  ascribed  to  him  to  be  a  flagrant  Forgery. 

How  far  the  Dignity  of  the  State  they  Represented,  the  High 
Trust  and  Confidence  placed  in  them,  their  Oaths  of  Office,  the 
strongest  tye  to  secure  their  integrity,  and  the  Liberty  and  Security 
of  the  Citizen,  the  sole  end  of  Govcmmt.  which  w'e  struggled  so  long 
and  hard  for,  have  been  betrayed,  and  exposed  by  these  persons,  and 
what  reparation  is  due  to  the  Individual  who  has  been  injured  un¬ 
justly  in  the  Name  of  the  State,  which  he  was  Serving  with  all  his 
Might  at  the  time,  is  submitted  to  the  Wisdom  and  Consideration 
of  the  House,  and  whether,  it  is  practicable  to  bring  our  Rulers  to 
Account,  if  they  should  be  Combined  in  the  most  iniquitous  conduct. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  Vain  to  procure  for  the  use  of  the  House, 

42.  Entire  copy,  except  the  signatures  of  John  Wilkinson,  is  in  McIntosh’s 
hand.  A  copy  is  in  the  Force  Georgia  Transcripts,  Library  of  Congress. 
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the  rest  of  the  Proceedings  of  that  short  and  Turbulent  period,  which 
I  was  informed  were  chiefly  Transacted  in  a  Small  private  Clubb  of 
Select  Members,  and  kept  secrete  also,  and  that  they  were  afterwards 
carryed  to  Philadelphia  for  certain  purposes.  I  am  certain  they  were 
possessed  of  Money  enough  at  the  time  to  have  Secured  them. 

I  have  the  Honor  to  be  with  the  greatest  respect  Sir, 

Yr.  most  obt.  Humble  Servt. 

Lachn.  McIntosh. 

The  Honle.  N.  W.  Jones 

Speaker  of  the  Honle.  House  of  Assembly. 

The  following  is  the  Examination  and  enquiry  made  by  Wm.  Gib¬ 
bons  Senr.,  Wm.  Few,  and  James  Jackson,  the  Committee  chosen  by 
the  House  of  Assembly  to  whom  was  referred  the  above  Letter  of  the 
i8th.  Jany.  from  General  McIntosh  with  its  Inclosure.  Viz. 

General  Twiggs  says.  He  served  under  the  Command  of  General 
McIntosh  before,  and  at  the  Siege  of  Savannah  in  the  Year  1779,  and 
that  he  heard  of  no  complaint  at  that  time  against  General  McIntosh 
by  either  the  Militia  or  Continentals,  on  the  Contrary,  General  Sat¬ 
isfaction  was  given  by  said  General  McIntosh  as  far  as  he  know^ 
and  that  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Assembly  that  Sat  at  Augusta  in 
November  following,  and  w'hile  he  attended  he  remembers  of  no 
Act,  or  Resolve  passed  to  the  prejudice  of  Genl.  McIntosh,  that 
during  that  Session  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Council,  but  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  attended  only  once,  and  at  that  time  heard 
nothing  respecting  Genl.  McIntosh’s  Conduct,  this  he  Says,  he  is 
ready  to  testify  on  Oath  if  required.  General  Twiggs  and  Colo.  Mid¬ 
dleton  both  say  they  know  nothing  of  a  Committee  of  the  Assembly 
being  appointed  to  w'rite  Congress. 

Colo.  R.  Middleton  farther  Says,  and  declares  upon  honor  and 
if  necessary  will  on  Oath,  that  while  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Countil  at  Augusta  the  latter  part  of  the  Year  1779,  which  was 
during  the  whole  of  George  Walton’s  Administration,  they  had 
no  interuptions  in  their  Councils  from  the  Enemy,  &  were  free  from 
any  Alarms  by  their  partys,  who  were  kept  at  a  distance  from  Au¬ 
gusta  by  Bland’s  and  Parker’s  Regiments  and  Detachments  of  Militia 
of  this  State,  that  he  generally  attended  the  Council  and  Assembly 
when  they  Sat,  and  that  while  he  was  Present,  no  Act,  or  Resolution 
had  passed  in  either,  that  tended,  or  could  any  way  be  Construed 
to  the  prejudice  of  General  McIntosh,  nor  any  Representation  made, 
or  directed  to  be  made  to  Congress  Respecting  the  General  by  the 
Legislature  or  Executive,  nor  any  Complaints  made  to  either,  by  the 
Citizens,  or  the  Military  during  his  Stay  in  the  State,  but  on  the 
contrary  to  his  own  knowledge  was  universally  esteemed  and  Re- 
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spected,  except  by  George  Walton,  whom  he  Says,  he  often  heard 
declare,  that  he  would  have  the  General  removed,  and  General  Elbert 
promoted  in  his  room,  but  for  what  reason,  or  the  difference  between 
them,  he  could  not  be  informed,  and  frequent  attempts  were  made 
in  Council  when  he  (Middleton)  was  present,  and  Mr.  Walton  and 
Mr.  Howley  present  in  it,  to  have  the  General  Represented  as  Ob¬ 
noxious,  but  could  never  be  carried  in  Council  against  Genl.  McIntosh, 
and  that  he  could  not  in  Justice  and  by  his  Oath  of  Office  help  declar¬ 
ing,  that  as  he  (Middleton)  was  Colonel  of  one  of  the  three  Militia 
Regiments  remaining  then  in  the  State,  was  with  the  General  at  the 
Siege  of  Savannah  in  September  &  October  where  he  observed  his 
particular  attention  to  his  Countrymen  the  Georgians,  and  that  he 
was  under  his  Command  from  the  time  he  came  from  the  Main  Army 
at  the  Northward  untill  he  left  the  State  with  his  Family  after  the 
Siege,  and  never  knew  an  Officer  to  give  more  general  Satisfaction  to 
the  Militia  and  Continentals  in  all  that  time. 

Colonel  (Elijah)  Clark  (who  commands  all  the  Militia  of  Wilks 
County)  Says,  that  he  never  was  immediately  under  the  Command 
of  General  McIntosh,  but  he  has  often  heard  the  Officers  and  Men 
of  his  Regiment  who  wxre  under  his  (the  General’s)  Command  at 
the  Siege  of  Savannah  frequently  applaud  the  Conduct  of  Genl.  Mc¬ 
Intosh. 

Colonel  (Stephen)  Herd  Says,  he  knows  nothing  of  the  Letter 
said  to  be  wrote  by  William  Glascock  (as  Speaker)  30th.  November 
1779;  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Assembly  in  November  1779,  but  does 
not  recollect  how  long  he  Continued  in  the  Assembly,  and  during 
his  continuance  in  the  Assembly  he  does  not  recollect  any  matter 
being  aggitated  respecting  General  McIntosh,  that  while  a  Councelor 
he  heard  of  no  Accusation  in  Council  respecting  Gen.  McIntosh,  but 
in  a  Conversation  with  General  (then  Colonel)  Twiggs,  he  said  the 
People  were  disatisfved  that  Genl.  McIntosh  should  Command  them 
as  Commanding  Officer,  and  the  only  reason  given,  was,  he  lodged 
at  the  House  of  Mr.  McLean,  and  kept  his  Company  and  at  that  time 
there  was  no  Act  of  this  State  against  Mr.  McLean;  he  know's  of  no 
Committee  of  the  Assembly  in  November  1779.  he  know's  of  no  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Assembly  in  November  1779.  being  appointed  to  write 
to  Congress,  or  of  any  Letter  being  Sent  from  that  Assembly  to  Con¬ 
gress;  that  there  was  a  Letter  wrote  by  Mr.  Walton  to  Congress,  ap¬ 
proved  by  such  Members  of  Council  as  were  then  present,  but  who 
they  were,  or  how  many  he  does  not  recollect. 

True  Extract 
John  Wilkinson  C.G.A. 
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Captain  Lucas  (of  the  Georgia  Line  of  the  Army)  Says,  he  was 
at  Philadelphia  at  the  time  the  arrangement  is  dated,  and  his  Name 
Subscribed  without  his  knowledge,  or  consent,  he  Acted  as  Aid  to 
General  McIntosh  at  the  Siege  of  Savannah;  he  heard  of  no  disatis¬ 
faction  of  any  of  the  Troops  under  his  Command,  but  the  greatest 
harmony  both  of  Officers  and  Privates  while  under  his  Command, 
that  Genl.  McIntosh  left  Georgia  by  order  of  Genl.  Lincoln  about 
the  15th.  October  1779,  &  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  never  had 
any  Command  in  Georgia  Since;  he  (farther)  Says,  at  the  Siege,  on 
the  application  of  Genl.  McIntosh  to  the  Militia  for  Horses  for  the 
Use  of  the  French  Army,  they  most  Chearfully  gave  up  their  Horses, 
although  application  had  been  made  before,  and  was  not  granted;  that 
the  Militia  turned  out  Chearfully  on  every  Occation,  particularly 
to  work  in  the  Trenches. 

See  Captain  Lucas’s  Declaration. 

Capt.  Lucas  and  Capt.  Jo  Day  as  a  Committee  from  the  Continl. 
Officers  of  the  Georgia  Line,  delivered  the  following  declaration 
to  the  Chairman:  vizt. 

The  Officers  of  the  Georgia  Continental  Line,  Impatient  on  hear¬ 
ing  the  Malitious  and  Scandalous  Attacts  on  the  Character  of  the 
Honle.  Brigr.  Genl.  McIntosh,  begg  Leave  to  declare  to  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  they  ever  have  had,  and  do  Still  retain  the  highest  respect 
for  the  General  as  a  Gentleman,  and  approbation  of  his  Conduct  as 
an  Officer,  and  that  there  is  not  an  Officer  on  the  Continent  that 
they  would  prefer  to  the  General  to  Command  them;  that  they 
had  Served  under  him  at  different  times,  and  on  Various  Occasions, 
before  the  General  went  to  Join  the  Northern  Army,  others  of  us 
after  his  return  from  thence  to  this  State,  and  at  the  Siege  of  Savan¬ 
nah,  and  Charlestown,  that  he  Commanded  the  Right  Wing  of  the 
American  Army  (which  included  all  the  Militia  then  in  this  State) 
at  the  first,  and  the  North  and  South  Carolina  Militia  at  the  last, 
and  that  they  neither  did  themselves,  nor  heard  any  other  part  of 
the  Army,  either  Regulars  or  Militia,  who  Served  under  the  General 
manifest  in  any  Shape,  or  express  the  most  distant  dislike  to  him 
as  a  Gentleman,  or  an  Officer;  and  they  solemnly  declare  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  all  those  who  were  under  their  immediate  Command, 
that  they  had  every  reason  to  be  Satisfied  with  him  in  both  these 
Characters. 

Savannah  the  20th.  January  1783. 

S.  Elbert,  Colo.  C.  Collins  Lt. 

John  Habersham  Majr.  Arthur  Hays  Lt. 

John  Lucas  Capt.  &  A  D  C.  to  J.  P.  Waggnon  Lt. 

Gl.  McIntosh  Jos.  Panndl  Lt.  Colo. 
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John  Milton  Capt.  Geo.  Handley  Capt. 

Edw.  Cowan  Lt.  Jo.  Day  Capt.  &  A  D  C. 

Christo.  Hillary  Lt.  to  do. 

Fr.  Tennill  Lt.  J.  DuCoine  Lt. 

Jno.  McIntosh  Lt.  Colo.  F.  Shick  Lieut. 

P.  Low,  Major  Nat.  Pearr6  Lt. 

Wm.  McIntosh  Capt.  (19  in  all) 

(the  Committee  are  farther  refered  to  the  declaration  of  the  Georgia 
Officers  dated  at  Augusta  17th.  May  1780,  General  Lincoln’s  Letter 
dated  Charlesto.  2  2d.  May  1780,  &  the  declaration  of  Colo.  Parker’s 
and  Colo.  Bland’s  Officers,  &  others  of  the  Virga.  Line). 

Major  Deveaux  Says,  he  was  Present  and  saw  Wm.  Glascock  Esqr. 
sign  the  Letter  dated  12  th.  May  1780,  to  the  President  of  Congress 
(see  Letter)  and  at  the  same  time  (he  Glascock)  declared  he  never 
knew  the  Letter  of  the  30  November  1779  being  wrote,  nor  gave 
any  person  Authority  to  Sign  the  same;  Mr.  Deveaux  further  Says, 
that  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Assembly  in  January  1780,  attended 
constantly,  and  never  Saw  the  Minutes  of  the  November  proceed¬ 
ings,  nor  a  Copy  of  any  such  Letter  as  was  said  to  be  sent  by  Wm. 
Glascock  to  Qingress. 

Mr.  Weriat  refers  the  Committee  to  his  declaration  at  Augusta 
I  St.  June  1780,  (which  see) 

Sami.  Stirk,  (Secretary  of  Walton’s  Council)  Says,  he  remembers 
the  Arangement  of  the  Georgia  Regiment,  and  the  Letter  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Elbert  to  Mr.  Walton  (Governor)  but  knows  nothing  of  the 
Letter  from  George  Walton  to  Congress,  nor  the  Letter  of  the  30th. 
November  1779  Signed  Wm.  Glascock,  untill  the  Summer  following, 
he  saw  a  Copy  Mr.  Glascock  had,  when  he  also  Saw  the  Letter 
dated  12th.  May  1780.  That  the  day  General  Elberts  Letter  (to  the 
Governor)  was  read  (in  Council)  Mr.  Walton  on  looking  at  the 
directions  said,  he  General  Elbert  had  acknowledged  the  Executive 
Authority  of  the  State,  and  that  he  Mr.  Walton  said  he  had  made 
General  McIntosh,  and  he  would  be  Darrmed  if  he  would  not  break 
him;  Mr.  Stirk  (farther)  Says,  General  McIntosh  was  not  in  this 
State  at  that  time,  nor  had  any  Command  in  Georgia  after  the  Siege 
of  Savannah;  he  does  not  recollect  whether  all  the  Persons  named  were 
Present  in  Council  on  the  12th.  December  1779.  The  Resolves  of 
Assembly  respecting  the  Arrangement,  General  Elbert’s  Letter,  with 
the  Arrangement  signed  by  the  Officers,  and  the  Resolves  (of  Coun¬ 
cil)  respecting  the  same,  were  brought  in  by  Mr.  Walton;  the  last 
three  Resolves  of  12th.  Deer.  1779  were  brought  into  Council 
Seperately,  by,  and  in  the  hand  writing  of  Mr.  G.  Walton;  he  (fur¬ 
ther)  says,  (that)  he  acted  as  Secretary  to  Mr.  John  Houstoun  when 
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Governor,  and  that  all  Letters  of  a  Public  Nature  were  brought  into 
Council  by  him,  but  that  neither  the  Letter  said  to  be  from  Wm. 
Glascock,  nor  Mr.  Walton’s,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  were 
brought  into  Council,  that  General  Elbert  was  the  oldest  Officer  of 
the  Georgia  Line  at  that  time  in  the  State  (General  McIntosh  being 
in  So.  Carolina)  and  was  at  Augusta  during  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly 
in  November  1779,  and  the  remainder  of  that  Year,  and  that  they 
had  no  Alarms  there  during  all  that  time. 

John  Hardy,  was  summon’d,  but  did  not  appear. 

John  Bilbas,  was  dead. 

George  Walton,  did  not  appear  before  the  Committee  upon  being 
Summoned,  but  sent  the  following  Letter,  vizt. 

Savannah  21st.  January  1783. 

Sir,  I  had  the  Honor  to  receive  the  Note  which  the  Committee  did 
me  the  favor  to  write  on  Yesterday,  announcing  their  Session  at  Mr. 
Peak’s  at  5’  o’clock.  Having  not  seen  General  McIntosh’s  Letter  to 
the  Speaker,  or  informed  as  to  the  object  of  the  references,  I  feel 
myself  at  a  Loss  what  kind  of  information  is  wanting.  If  the  question 
concerns  only  the  Letter  transmitted  by  me  to  (ingress  in  1779; 
the  Memorial  which  I  laid  before  that  body,  in  the  Year  following 
contains  all  I  have  to  Say  upon  that  Subject. 

But,  if  it  is  meant  to  enquire,  whether  there  existed,  at  the  time 
of  Sending  that  Letter,  the  Aversion  to  Genl.  McIntosh’s  Ciommand, 
as  mentioned;  I  say,  that  it  can  be  better  Ascertained,  by  examining 
the  Officers  of  the  Militia  then  commanding.  With  respect  to  the 
foederal  Officers,  it  was  well  known  that  the  Commanding  one, 
Colonel  Richd.  Parker,  openly  Avowed  an  Aversion  to  the  General’s 
taking  Clommand;  indeed,  he  waited  upon,  and  Officially  informed  me, 
that  he  should  not  Submit  to  it;  and  added,  that  he  had  written  to 
the  General  to  that  purpose,  while  at  the  House  of  Mr.  McLean, 
and  gave  a  reason  for  not  waiting  upon  him  there;  the  General  is 
probably.  Yet  in  possession  of  that  Letter. 

The  State  of  facts  alluded  to  in  the  Memorial  I  have  Mentioned, 
was  to  have  been  founded  upon  what  I  have  now  said;  this  Com¬ 
munication,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  completing  the  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  on  mv  part. 

I  will  take  this  Occasion  to  explain  a  Mistake.  It  has  been  said,  that 
the  Transactions  of  1779,  were  kept  a  Secret;  on  the  contrary  they 
were  enclosed  to  Gen.  Lincoln  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 

I  have  the  Honor  to  be  Sir,  the  Committees 
most  obt.  Servant, 

Geo.  Walton 
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Directed  thus. 

Public  Service 
To 

William  Gibbons,  Senr.  Esqr. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee,  &ca. 

Richard  Howley,  appeared  before  the  Committee,  but  evaded 
giving  any  Evidence. 

True  Extract 
John  Wilkinson  C.G.A. 

Philadelphia  October  i8th.  1780. 

Sir,  By  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  25th.  of  September  on  the  Report 
of  a  Committee  on  Mr.  Glascock’s  Letter  &  the  Memorial  of  Mr. 
Walton,  I  am  directed  to  transmit  you  Copys  of  the  said  Act  and 
Report  with  the  papers  therein  refered  to,  which  are  inclosed. 

I  have  the  Honor  to  be,  with  great  Respect,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant 
Sam.  Huntington,  president. 

The  Honorable  Richard  Howley  Esqr 

The  following  papers  were  inclosed.  Vizt. 

In  Congress  September  25th.  1780. 

The  Committee  to  whom  were  refered  the  Letter  of  12th.  May 
1780  from  Mr.  W.  Glaccock,  and  the  Memorial  of  Mr.  Walton  Re¬ 
port. 

“That  in  the  Course  of  their  enquiry  respecting  the  business  com¬ 
mitted  to  them,  they  have  confered  with  his  Excellency  Richd.  Howley 
the  present  Governor  of  Georgia,  and  been  attended  by  Mr.  George 
Seegar  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  said  State,  and  have 
obtained  from  each  of  them  a  State  of  facts,  to  which  they  begg 
Leave  to  refer:  That  it  appears  that  the  paper  containing  the  Para¬ 
graph  respecting  brigadier  General  McIntosh,  and  dated  at  Augusta 
in  the  State  of  Georgia  the  30th.  day  of  November  1779,  and  purport¬ 
ing  in  general  to  be  a  Letter  or  address  from  the  Assembly  of  that 
State  to  Congress,  did  originate  in,  and  ought  to  be  Considered  as 
an  Act  declarative  of  the  Sense  of  the  said  Assembly,  and  that  the 
Same  was  Officially  transmitted  with  other  public  papers  by  Col. 
Walton  then  Governor  of  that  State  to  the  President  of  Congress 
and  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  said  Governor  &  Council 
contained  a  Sufficient  ground  for  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  15th. 
day  of  February  last  for  dispensing  with  the  Services  of  the  said 
Brigadier  General  McIntosh  untill  the  further  order  of  Congress.” 

Resolved,  That  Congress  agree  to  the  said  Report. 
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Ordered,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  report  and  of  the  papers  refered 
to,  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  Georgia. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

Qias.  Thomson  Secy. 

[To  be  continued]. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MARGARET  KETCHAM  WARD  ON 
CIVIL  WAR  TIMES  IN  GEORGIA 

Edited  by  Aaron  M.  Boom* 

Part  II 

THE  “SCURSION ’’  NUISANCE. 

Mrs.  Ward.  One  of  the  greatest  annoyances  that  we  have  now 
under  the  present  system  of  service  is  the  frequency  of  “scursions” 
during  the  summer.  They  begin  about  April.  The  darkies  will  charter 
a  whole  train  of  cars  and  get  up  a  “scursion”  for  the  benefit  of  some 
church  or  society,  and  every  one  in  the  town  goes,  regardless  of 
consequences.  No  matter  how  much  they  may  be  needed  in  the 
house,  no  matter  how  important  the  occasion  may  be,  or  how  urgent 
the  need  for  their  services,  whether  you  have  a  wedding  in  the  house, 
or  sickness,  or  whatever  you  may  have,  they  will  just  leave  the  cook¬ 
ing  stove  and  the  housework  and  everything  else  and  go  off  on  these 
“scursions.” 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  object  of  the  “scursions”  generally;  are 
they  for  any  particular  purpose? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes,  to  raise  money.  They  will  go  and  engage  a  train 
of  cars  from  the  railroad  company  and  agree  to  pay,  perhaps.  Si 35 
for  a  train  to  take  them  to  Chattanooga.  Then  for  a  week  before 
hand  they  are  sent  around  advising  and  urging  everybody  to  go  on 
the  “scursion,”  and  telling  them  what  a  good  time  they  will  have, 
and  selling  tickets  and  making  whatever  profit  they  can.  Oftentimes, 
however,  they  fail  to  get  the  amount  of  money  that  is  needed  to  start 
the  “scursion”  on  schedule  time.  They  will  get  down  here  to  the 
depot  at  6  o’clock  in  the  morning,  headed  by  a  brass  band,  and  the 
noise  they  make  is  perfectly  awful;  everybody  is  waked  up  and  kept 
awake,  and  the  crowd  will  hang  around  here  on  the  platform  and  all 
about  the  cars  trying  to  get  sufficient  to  make  up  the  required  sum, 

^Associate  Professor  of  American  History,  Memphis  State  College,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tennessee. 
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because,  of  course,  the  company  will  not  allow  them  to  have  the 
train  until  every  cent  is  paid. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  as  bad  as  white  men  on  the  4th  of  July? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Worse.  In  the  first  place  the  excursions  of  the  white 
men  do  not  interfere  with  the  business  of  other  white  men,  but  on 
these  occasions  we  know  that  everybody  is  interferred  with  and 
annoyed.  Our  household  affairs  are,  of  course,  utterly  neglected; 
and  further  than  that,  when  our  servants  go  on  these  “scursions”  we 
generally  know  that  the  larger  part  of  our  week’s  washing  is  gone 
in  the  “scuision,”  too.  They  will  come  dowm  here,  as  I  said,  early 
in  the  morning  and  make  this  tremendous  noise  and  disturb  every¬ 
body,  and  then,  finally,  after  a  great  deal  of  halting  and  hesitation 
and  delay,  going  up  town  and  rushing  around  and  doing  everything 
they  can  to  make  up  the  extra  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  required  to 
pay  for  the  train,  they  will  finally  start,  waving  their  handkerchiefs 
and  screaming  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  In  the  mean  time  you  have 
got  to  go  and  cook  your  own  dinner,  and  another  housekeeper  has 
to  go  and  wait  on  her  own  table,  and  so  on.  And  they  do  not  always 
come  back,  either.  Every  once  and  awhile  you  hear  of  a  “divorce” 
growing  out  of  these  “scursions,”  husbands  who  go  to  Chattanooga 
and  do  not  come  back. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  state  of  things  before  the  war  in  that 
respect  was  different? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  yes,  quite  different.  It  was  all  peaceful  and  orderly 
then,  but  it  has  been  the  opposite  since. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mrs.  Ward,  tell  us  the  story  of  the  war,  not 
merely  from  the  colored  stand-point  but  the  whole  story. 

Mrs.  Ward.  1  want  to  say  one  thing  further  before  I  finish  up  the 
Negro  question,  and  that  is,  that  as  a  rule,  the  servants  that  we  de¬ 
pended  most  on  at  the  time  of  the  war,  when  it  became  necessary  for 
us  to  “refugee”  about— those  that  we  depended  most  upon  and  trusted 
and  believed  they  would  stay  with  us  through  it  all,  were  the  first 
to  go;  and  those  that  we  never  expected  to  stay  after  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  Yankee  forces  were  the  ones  that  did  stay.  Don’t 
you  think  that  was  so.  Dr.  Caldwell? 

Dr.  Caldwell.  You  mean  after  the  Surrender? 

Mrs.  Ward.  No,  1  mean  during  the  war.  1  know  that  was  our 
experience.  We  had  some  servants  that  we  thought  would  “refugee” 
with  us  and  stay  with  us  to  the  end,  but  whenever  they  found  them¬ 
selves  near  a  Yankee  encampment  they  walked  off.  Of  course,  as 
a  rule,  the  ones  that  were  most  depended  upon  and  made  most  of 
were  the  smartest  and  most  intelligent,  and  perhaps  that  accounts 
for  their  going  off;  but  whatever  the  reason  may  have  been,  the 
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fact  was,  according  to  my  observation,  that  those  that  we  thought 
would  be  the  first  to  leave  us,  because  we  had  a  bad  opinion  of  them 
and  did  not  care  anything  about  them,  were  the  last  to  leave.  Of 
course,  as  I  have  sai^  they  were  not  the  brightest  ones;  they  were 
more  trifling  and  shiftless;  but  they  had  sense  enough  to  know 
that  they  had  better  stay  with  the  white  people  and  be  taken  care 
of,  while  the  smarter  ones  thought  they  could  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  and  went  off.  1  remember  the  time  when  Bill  Arp^  and  Dr.  An¬ 
derson  and  Bishop  Quintard^  refugeed  from  Rome  and  went  to  At¬ 
lanta,  where  my  father  and  mother  were  then  living.  They  settled 
the  negroes  out  in  a  camp  about  a  mile  and  a  half  outside  of  Atlanta, 
all  except  the  nurses  and  the  ladies’  maids,  who  went  to  my  mother’s, 
and  every  day  when  any  of  the  gentlemen  would  come  in  from  the 
camp  they  would  report  that  one  or  two  or  more  of  the  servants 
had  run  away,  and  they  were  always  the  ones  that  had  been  expected 
to  stay  with  us,  while  the  others  that  we  expected  to  run  away  were 
the  ones  that  stayed  on. 

A  “DEVOTED  ”  SERVANT. 

I  remember  one  negro  that  we  had,  about  the  most  trifling  servant 
I  ever  knew,  and  one  of  the  ugliest  blacks  I  ever  knew’.  Mr.  Ward 
hired  him  out  over  at  Columbus,  where  they  were  building  breast¬ 
works.  1  was  at  Atlanta,  and  Mr.  Ward  was  away,  and  when  I  was 
going  from  Augusta  to  Atlanta,  the  day  that  Sherman  was  firing 
very  near  the  city,  1  got  on  the  train  at  Atlanta,  which  was  immensely 
crowded,  and  the  people  were  frightened  almost  to  death,  and  didn’t 
know  where  to  go  or  what  to  do,  but  they  were  just  going  somewhere. 
My  father  had  telegraphed  me  to  come  down  to  Augusta,  and  I 
started  and  got  on  the  train  with  my  three  children.  After  I  got 
into  the  train  the  conductor  came  and  asked,  “Is  this  Mrs.  Ward?’* 
1  said  “Yes;”  and  then  he  said  “There  is  a  negro  man  on  the  train 
who  says  he  belongs  to  you.”  I  said,  “That  is  a  mistake  of  the  negro; 
there  must  be  some  other  Mrs.  Ward;  I  have  no  negro  man  there.” 
TTie  conductor  said  no;  it  was  not  a  mistake;  that  the  negro  had  come 
to  the  door  and  pointed  me  out.  The  conductor  wanted  the  man’s 
fare.  I  said,  “I  can’t  pay  the  fare  until  I  see  the  negro;”  so  he  pro¬ 
duced  him,  and  there  was  this  trifling,  good  for  nothing  Jim,  who 
had  run  away  because  he  was  required  to  work,  but  after  he  found 
that  1  was  going  to  Agusta  [nV]  he  secreted  himself  on  the  train. 
Well,  I  had  to  pay  his  fare,  and  when  1  got  him  to  Augusta  he  was 

1.  PseudonTin  of  Charles  Henry  Smith  (1826-1903). 

2.  Charles  Todd  Qnintard  (1824-1898). 
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like  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  coach;  I  had  no  use  for  him,  but  I  had  to 
support  him  there.  Every  little  while  I  said  to  him,  “Well,  Jim,  you 
must  go  to  work  and  support  yourself.”  We  were  refugees,  you 
know,  with  only  a  certain  amount  of  money,  which  was  running 
quite  low,  and  with  no  prospect  of  getting  any  more,  and  it  was  not 
very  agreeable  to  have  this  farm-hand  plantation  negro  tacked  onto 
us.  We  were  then  living  in  about  three  rooms,  very  concentrated. 
He  would  go  out  for  awhile  and  presently  he  would  come  back,  with  his 
eyes  as  big  as  saucers,  and  say,  “Miss  Mag,  dey  is  pressin’  folks  down 
town.”  “Well,”  1  would  say,  “I  don’t  suppose  they  want  to  press 
you;”  but  he  would  always  answer,  “Yes’m,  I’s  afraid  to  stay  down 
dar;”  and  1  could  not  keep  him  out  of  the  house.  I  couldn’t  do  any¬ 
thing  with  him  but  feed  him  and  take  care  of  him  until  we  started 
back  to  our  home.  After  Sherman  left  Atlanta’  and  went  down 
through  Georgia  to  Savannah,  that  left  Augusta  off  on  his  left,  and 
Augusta  was  our  place  of  refuge,  and  as  soon  as  Sherman  reached 
Savannah,  we  went  back  home  to  Rome.  Jim  was,  of  course,  a  neces¬ 
sary  appiendage;  he  stuck  to  us.  He  was  the  only  man  we  had  left. 
There  were  seven  of  us  women  and  children,  and  Jim  was  the  only 
man.  We  went  up  about  35  miles  north  of  Augusta,  to  a  place  called 
Social  Circle,  and  there  we  had  to  stay  in  a  box  car  for  three  weeks, 
the  whole  family  of  us,  and  one  day  they  pushed  us  over  on  the 
trestle,  and  we  woke  up  and  found  ourselves  suspended  in  the  air 
with  no  way  of  getting  water  or  wood.  We  had  a  little  bit  of  a  stove 
that  just  smoked  everything  to  death,  and  in  order  to  have  ventilation 
or  air  and  to  get  rid  of  this  smoke,  we  had  to  open  the  side  doors 
of  the  car,  and  you  can  imagine  our  state  of  mind  with  my  four 
children  and  one  negro  child  just  large  enough  to  tumble  out.  After 
a  good  deal  of  delay  and  a  great  amount  of  suffering  some  of  the 
railroad  men  took  us  from  there.  Then  we  went  out  into  the  country 
and  lived  in  a  little  cabin,  four  miles  from  Social  Circle,  and  Mr. 
Ward  went  out  through  the  country  around  hunting  up  wagons 
and  teams  with  which  to  make  the  rest  of  the  journey.  Jim  came 
in  very  useful  there.  During  Mr.  Ward’s  absence  he  was  the  protector 
and  head  of  the  family;  he  looked  after  us  all  and  he  got  up  all  the 
“grub,”  as  he  called  it;  that  is,  he  bought  it  and  1  paid  for  it.  He 
would  go  around  the  country  picking  up  something  to  eat,  or  getting 
milk  for  my  baby,  and  he  was  quite  useful  at  that  time.  Finally,  Mr. 
Ward  came  back  with  mules  and  a  wagon,  and  Jim  was  installed 
driver  and  patron  saint  of  the  carriage  in  which  my  mother  and 
children  and  myself  were  seated.  Mr.  Ward  and  the  other  men  had 
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the  wagon,  and  with  that  cavalcade  we  made  the  trip  to  Rome.  Some 
days,  after  traveling  from  6  in  the  morning  until  8  at  night  we  would 
sum  up  the  distance  we  had  come,  and  would  find  that  it  was  only 
six  miles.  Jim  went  with  us  back  to  Rome  and  lived  with  us  until 
my  father  and  mother  came  to  Birmingham,  and  he  staid  with  them 
until  he  had  an  offer  made  to  him  by  the  Nobles  who  lived  at 
Anniston,  and  who  knew  his  capacity  for  out-door  work— for  he 
never  had  been  a  house  hand.  He  went  over  to  Anniston  and  is  there 
still,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  their  best  furnace  hands;  but  he  still 
feels  that  he  belongs  to  his  original  white  folk. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  if  you  should  beckon  to  him  at  any  time, 
he  would  come  back  to  you? 

Mrs.  Ward.  At  any  time.  Whenever  1  go  to  Anniston  one  of  my 
first  visitors  is  Jim. 

The  Chairman.  He  must  be  along  in  life  now;  is  he  a  man  of  family? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes;  he  married  one  of  my  cooks  after  the  war,  not 
a  family  servant,  but  one  that  I  hired  after  the  war.  Jim  was  so  much 
at  home  on  the  lot  that  he  had  to  stay  there,  so  he  married  the  cook. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mrs.  Ward,  won’t  you  tell  us  the  story  of 
the  war,  its  origin,  its  causes,  the  earlier  incidents  preceding  its  actual 
outbreak;  the  discussions  as  you  heard  them  in  your  family  and  among 
the  people  generally  for  one,  two,  or  three  years  previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war— making  rather  short  work  of  that  part  and 
coming  down  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  actual  experiences  of  the 
war  itself;  the  idea  being  largely  to  show  the  gradual  disruption  of 
society  in  the  South  and  the  actual  condition  of  things  during  the 
war? 

THE  EVE  OE  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Well,  it  was  pretty  hard  for  any  one  in  private  life, 
especially  for  a  lady,  to  realize  or  appreciate  the  imminent  danger 
that  existed  up  to  the  very  breaking  out  of  the  war,  up  to  the  time 
that  the  troops  were  ordered  out.  Discussions  about  the  state  of  the 
country  and  about  the  condition  of  public  affairs  and  the  causes 
for  war  were  frequent,  of  course,  and  I  think  1  may  safely  say  that 
in  those  discussions  the  women  of  the  South  without  exception  all 
took  the  secession  side.  There  were  a  great  many  men  in  the  Southern 
homes  that  were  disposed  to  be  more  conservative  and  to  regret 
the  threatened  disruption  of  the  Union,  but  the  ladies  were  all  en¬ 
thusiastically  in  favor  of  secession.  Their  idea  was  to  let  war  come 
if  it  must,  but  to  have  the  matter  precipitated  and  get  through  with 
it,  because  this  feeling  of  apprehension  and  this  political  wrangling 
had  been  continued  for  many  years  previous,  and  we  felt  that  we 
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in  the  South  were  strong  in  our  own  resources,  and  in  fact  we  knew 
very  little  of  the  resources  of  the  North  compared  with  those  of  the 
South.  My  mother  was  a  Northern  woman  and  she  always  regarded 
the  threat  of  war  with  the  greatest  apprehension  and  fear,  because, 
as  she  said,  she  knew  more  about  the  resources  of  the  North  than 
others  did,  more  than  I  did,  for  instance,  or  the  other  people  of  my 
age.  But  the  women  of  the  South  generally  were  altogether  in  favor 
of  secession  and  of  the  war,  if  there  had  to  be  a  war,  and  if  the 
Southern  men  had  not  been  willing  to  go  I  reckon  they  would  have 
been  made  to  go  by  the  women.  The  day  that  Georgia  was  declared 
out  of  the  Union^  was  a  day  of  the  wildest  excitement  in  Rome. 
There  was  no  order  or  prearrangement  about  it  at  all,  but  the  people 
met  each  other  and  shook  hands  and  exchanged  congratulations  over 
it  and  manifested  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  Of  course  a  great  many  of 
the  older  and  wiser  heads  looked  on  with  a  great  deal  of  foreboding 
at  these  rejoicings  and  evidences  of  delight,  but  the  general  feeling 
was  one  of  excitement  and  joy.  Then  we  began  preparing  our  soldiers 
for  the  war.  The  ladies  were  all  summoned  to  public  places,  to  halls 
and  lecture-rooms,  and  sometimes  to  churches,  and  everybody  who 
had  sewing-machines  was  invited  to  send  them;  they  were  never 
demanded  because  the  mere  suggestion  was  all-sufficient.  The  sewing- 
machines  were  sent  to  these  places  and  ladies  that  were  known  to 
be  experts  in  cutting  out  garments  were  engaged  in  that  part  of  the 
work,  and  every  lady  in  town  was  turned  into  a  seamstress  and 
worked  as  hard  as  anybody  could  work;  and  the  ladies  not  only 
worked  themselves  but  they  brought  colored  seamstresses  to  these 
places,  and  these  halls  and  public  places  would  be  just  filled  with 
busy  v'omen  all  day  long.  But  even  while  we  were  doing  all  these 
things  in  this  enthusiastic  manner,  of  course  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  the  pathetic  manifested  in  connection  with  this  enthusiasm,  because 
we  knew  that  the  war  meant  the  separation  of  our  soldiers  from  their 
friends  and  families  and  the  possibility  of  their  not  coming  back. 
Still,  while  we  spoke  of  these  things  we  really  did  not  think  that 
there  was  going  to  be  actual  war.  We  had  an  idea  that  when  our 
soldiers  got  upon  the  ground  and  showed,  unmistakably  that  they 
were  really  ready  and  willing  to  fight— an  idea  that  then,  by  some 
sort  of  hocus-pocus,  we  didn’t  know  what,  the  whole  trouble  would 
be  declared  at  an  end.  Of  course  we  were  not  fully  conscious  of 
that  feeling  at  the  time,  but  that  the  feeling  existed  was  beyond 
doubt  from  the  great  disappointment  that  showed  itself  afterwards 
when  things  turned  out  differently.  We  got  our  soldiers  ready  for 
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the  field,  and  the  Governor  of  Georgia  called  out  the  troops  and 
they  were  ordered  out,  five  companies  from  Floyd  County  and  three 
from  Rome.  They  were  ordered  to  Virginia  under  the  command  of 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  The  young  men  carried  dress  suits  with 
them  and  any  quantity  of  fine  linen. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  They  generally  had  a  trunk  or  two? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes,  a  trunk  or  two;  and  every  soldier,  nearly,  had 
a  servant  with  him,  and  a  whole  lot  of  spoons  and  forks,  so  as  to  live 
comfortably  and  elegantly  in  camp,  and  finally  to  make  a  splurge 
in  Washin^on  when  they  should  arrive  there,  which  they  expected 
would  be  very  soon  indeed.  That  is  really  the  way  they  went  off; 
and  their  sweethearts  gave  them  embroidered  slippers  and  pin-cushions 
and  needle-books,  and  all  sorts  of  such  little  et  ceteras,  and  they  fin¬ 
ally  got  off,  after  having  a  very  eloquent  discourse  preached  to  them 
at  the  Presbyterian  church,  by  the  Presbyterian  minister.  Rev.  John 
A.  Jones.  1  remember  his  text  very  well.  It  was,  “Be  strong  and  quit 
yourselves  like  men.”  I  don’t  know  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  think 
of  that  sermon  for  years,  but  although  this  occurred  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  I  remember  it  very  distinctly  at  this  moment. 
Then  the  choir  played  music  of  the  most  mournful  character— “Fare¬ 
well,”  and  “Good  Bye,”  and  all  that,  and  there  was  just  one  con¬ 
vulsive  sob  from  one  end  of  the  church  to  the  other,  for  the  congre¬ 
gation  was  composed  of  the  mothers  and  wives  and  sisters  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  soldiers  who  were  marching  away.  The  captain  of  the 
Light  Guards,  the  most  prominent  company,  a  company  composed 
of  the  Slite  of  the  town,  had  been  married  on  the  Thursday  evening 
before  this  night  of  which  1  am  speaking.  He  was  a  young  Virginian. 
His  wife  came  of  very  patriotic  parents,  and  was  a  brave  woman 
herself.  She  came  into  the  church  that  day  with  her  husband,  and 
walked  up  the  aisle  with  him.  She  had  on  a  brown  traveling-dress, 
and  a  broad  scarf  crossed  on  her  dress,  and,  I  think,  on  it  w'as  inscribed, 
“The  Rome  Light  Guards,”  and  there  was  a  pistol  on  one  side  and 
a  dagger  on  the  other.  This  lady  went  to  the  war  with  her  husband, 
and  staid  there  through  the  whole  struggle,  and  never  came  home 
until  the  war  was  over. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  time  in  the  service? 

Mrs.  Ward.  All  the  while  in  the  service.  She  took  occasional  inter¬ 
missions  from  being  in  camp,  however;  her  father-in-law  lived  at 
Gordonsville,  so  she  did  not  stay  in  camp  continuously,  but  spent 
some  of  the  time  at  her  father-in-law’s  place.  Well,  our  soldiers  all 
started  off  that  evening,  and  when  they  left,  the  town  seemed  to  be 
clothed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes;  everything  was  gloomy;  everybody 
seemed  to  feel  the  terrible  calamity  that  was  impending;  and  after 
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the  soldiers  had  been  gone  some  time,  and  letters  came  from  camp, 
they  were  carried  around  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other 
to  be  read  by  everybody  who  had  friends  in  the  army.  About  three 
weeks  after  the  soldiers  left,  Mr.  Ward  went  up  to  V^irginia  to  look 
after  some  business  in  connection  with  the  negroes  of  his  family, 
and  when  he  came  back  our  house  was  thronged  for  two  or  three  days 
by  people  who  wanted  to  hear  him  tell  how  “the  boys”  looked  in 
camp,  and  how  they  were  getting  along.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
battle  of  Manassas  our  troops  were  ordered  over  there,  and  that 
Eighth  Georgia  Regiment  got  there  about  2  o’clock  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  just  in  time  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  at  a  point  when  victory 
seemed  to  be  with  the  Federal  army— just  at  that  time  this  regiment 
went  up,  and  that  afternoon  our  troops  won  the  victory.  Of  course 
that  victory  was  a  great  source  of  delight  to  the  Southern  people, 
but  the  mortality  was  dreadful,  and  pretty  soon  telegrams  began  to 
come  to  Rome,  announcing  that  this  one  was  killed,  and  that  one 
mortally  wounded,  and  so  on,  and  then  there  was  the  most  indis¬ 
criminate  hurrying  of  wives  and  other  relatives  and  friends  rushing 
off  to  Virginia  to  bring  back  their  dead,  if  they  were  killed,  or  to 
nurse  them,  if  they  were  wounded  or  suffering.  That  habit  of  sending 
somebody  to  the  battle-field  to  bring  home  the  remains  of  those 
who  were  killed  was  kept  up  for,  1  suppose,  about  a  year  and  a  half; 
but  finally  it  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  people  had  to  take  the 
matter  more  philosophically.  The  railroad  trains  adopted  the  habit 
of  whistling  three  times  when  there  was  good  news,  and  but  twice  if 
the  news  was  bad,  while  one  whistle  was  indicative  of  no  news  at  all; 
therefore,  when  the  whistle  sounded  once  there  was  no  alarm  or 
anxiety,  but  if  it  sounded  twice  the  people  would  hold  their  breath 
and  liken  for  the  third  whistle.  When  they  heard  it,  of  course  they 
knew  that  there  was  good  news,  and  it  was  in  some  measure  a  relief 
to  their  feelings,  but  still  there  would  be  anxiety  and  fear  that  per¬ 
haps  the  victory  had  been  won  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  their  own 
family  or  friends.  Of  course  the  mere  whistling  gave  no  indication 
of  where  the  battle  had  been,  nor  of  what  troops  had  been  engaged, 
so  that  no  family  felt  secure  or  free  from  anxiety  for  their  absent 
ones.  Most  of  our  North  Georgia  people  were  in  the  Virginia  army, 
and  whenever  there  was  news  of  a  battle  there  would  be  these  signs 
of  anxiety  and  distress,  everybody  going  down  to  the  depot  to  find  out 
about  it. 
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WAR  PRICES  AND  EXPEDIENTS. 

Wc  lived  on  in  that  anxious  way,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  prices 
of  provisions  went  up  so  high  that  if  I  should  name  the  prices  of 
some  things  I  would  hardly  expect  to  be  believed. 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  Calico  was  $ioo  a  yard. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes;  and  sugar  was  $15  to  $20  a  pound.  We  had  no 
lamps  or  candles  except  those  we  made  ourselves.  A  great  many 
poured  melted  lard  into  a  saucer,  and  took  the  sycamore  balls  that 
grow  on  that  tree,  and  stuck  them  in  the  lard  and  set  them  on  fire, 
and  they  would  give  some  light,  about  as  much  light  as  a  taper  gives. 
We  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  devices  of  that  kind.  For  food  we  mixed 
rye  and  parched  sweet  potatoes,  and  parched  rye  to  make  coffee, 
and  some  used  okra-seed  for  coffee. 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  And  burnt  molasses. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes;  burnt  molasses  and  different  things  of  that  kind 
were  used  as  substitutes  for  coffee.  Mr.  Ward  had  bought  about  six 
bags  of  coffee  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  had  told  me  to  be 
very  careful  indeed  with  it.  1  was  extremely  careful  with  it  in  my 
own  family,  and  used  it  just  as  sparingly  as  I  could,  but  Rome  was 
a  small  place,  and  everybody  knew  what  everybody  else  had,  and 
everybody  got  out  of  coffee,  and  if  any  one  was  sick,  or  if  a  clergy¬ 
man  needed  a  cup  of  coffee  to  give  brilliancy  to  his  brain  to  enable 
him  to  write  a  good  sermon,  especially  any  clergyman  belonging  to 
our  own  church,  people  would  come  to  me  and  beg  for  coffee  as  a 
drunken  man  will  beg  for  whisky.  So  in  that  way  1  suppose  I  gave 
away  about  three  bags  of  the  coffee,  that  Mr.  Ward  never  knew 
anything  about.  I  have  told  you  about  our  substitutes  for  coffee, 
and  we  were  in  just  about  the  same  condition  as  to  other  things.  We 
never  had  dessert,  because  we  could  not  afford  to  use  the  sugar,  and 
we  used  what  we  could  make  without  it.  My  own  family  were  never 
in  desperate  straits,  because  we  had  a  farm  just  outside  of  Rome,  and 
every  year  we  put  up  our  own  meats,  and  so  on.  1  had  a  case  of  sick¬ 
ness  in  my  house  in  the  fall  of  1863,  the  case  of  an  officer  who  was 
going  from  some  section  in  Alabama  to  join  the  army  at  Dalton, 
and  was  left  at  Rome  sick  with  typhoid  fever.  The  hotels  had  become 
so  annoyed  and  tired  of  entertaining  soldiers  who  had  no  money  to 
pay  for  the  entertainment,  that  they  refused  to  take  this  one  in,  and 
the  driver  took  him  out  of  the  wagon  and  laid  him  on  a  bench  in 
front  of  the  hotel.  Some  citizens  who  were  going  along  took  him  up 
and  removed  him  into  the  back  room  of  a  drug  store.  Then  they 
happened  to  see  Mr.  Ward  passing,  and  they  asked  him  if  he  could 
take  the  sick  soldier.  The  officer  was  so  very  ill  that  the  physician  said 
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they  must  not  attempt  to  take  him  home,  that  he  had  a  desperate 
attack  of  typhoid  fever,  and  would  not  live  more  than  a  day  or  two, 
and  it  was  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  remove  him  to  his  home 
when  death  was  so  inevitable.  He  was  taken  to  our  house  and  his 
wife  and  relatives  came  up  to  nurse  him,  and  while  he  was  there  I 
could  send  to  the  commisary’s  [nV]  office,  and  get  i  Vi  pounds  of  white 
sugar  at  a  time,  by  sending  the  physician’s  certificate  that  there  was 
sickness  in  the  house,  and  I  kept  that  for  special  use.  We  used  gen¬ 
erally  the  coarsest  brown  sugar.  We  made  our  own  sorghum,  so 
we  had  plenty  of  molasses;  that  was  something  that  we  never  got  out 
of.  We  had  an  abundance  of  it,  and  we  got  along  all  right  in  that 
respect.  But  clothing  became  very  expensive,  and  we  had  to  give  $io, 
$20,  $30  a  pair  for  shoes  for  the  little  children,  and  when  we  would 
hear  of  some  old  country  shoemaker  who  lived  off  in  the  country, 
and  perhaps  had  not  heard  of  the  war  prices,  we  would  go  and  try 
to  find  him.  1  remember  one  day  when  Mrs.  Bill  Arp  and  I  took  a 
carriage  and  rode  some  15  miles  to  find  a  shoemaker  of  that  charac¬ 
ter,  and  when  we  found  him  he  told  us  he  would  make  the  shoes  for 
$6  a  pair.  Mrs.  Bill  Arp  had  seven  children,  and  I  had  three,  and 
we  left  an  order  for  ten  pair  of  shoes  costing  $60,  and  we  did  not 
get  home  until  night,  having  had  a  hard  day’s  work.  Still  we  saved 
money  by  it,  for  we  would  have  had  to  pay  at  least  $9  for  them  in 
town. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  furnish  the  leather,  or  did  they? 

Mrs.  Ward.  They  furnished  it.  It  is  a  w'onder  to  me  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  at  that  time  ever  learned  to  walk  with  any  ease  or  grace  of 
motion,  for  from  the  time  they  began  to  walk  they  wore  shoes  heavy 
enough  for  grown  men.  We  could  not  get  any  others. 

The  prices  of  provisions  went  up  in  the  same  way. 

“THE  YANKEES  ARE  COMING.” 

In  the  fall  of  1863  we  were  very  much  menaced  by  General  Rose- 
crans’  army  up  about  Dalton  and  Resaca,  and  every  little  while  we 
would  have  an  alarm  that  a  raid  was  coming.  A  raid  was  a  very  amus¬ 
ing  thing,  or  rather,  it  is  amusing  to  think  of  now.  We  would  wake 
up  out  of  our  sleep  and  everybody  would  spring  out  of  bed  saying, 
“The  Yankees  are  coming;  they  are  only  10  miles  out  of  town;  they 
are  coming  with  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  torch  in  the  other.”  That 
was  the  watchword.  Then  we  would  all  try  to  think  what  we  had 
that  was  valuable,  although  at  that  time  we  didn’t  have  much  except 
the  family  silver  and  furniture,  which  were  rapidly  wearing  out. 
The  supply  of  bed  linen  was  also  getting  small.  The  blankets  had 
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been  all  sent  to  the  soldiers  long  before.  Very  few  housekeepers  had 
blankets  as  late  as  1863.  On  these  occasions  the  ladies  would  put  on 
three  or  four  dresses  and  tie  around  under  the  dresses  everything 
that  could  be  suspended  and  hidden  in  that  way.  Hams  wo^d  be 
jerked  out  of  the  smoke-house,  and  holes  would  be  dug  and  every¬ 
thing  thrown  in  pell  mell.  Then  we  would  begin  to  imagine  that  be¬ 
cause  tve  knew  where  those  things  were,  the  first  Yankee  ^at  appeared 
would  know  too,  and  often  we  would  go  and  take  them  all  up 
from  there  and  dig  another  hole  and  put  them  in  that;  so  that  our 
yards  came  to  look  like  grave-yards.  [Laughter.]  It  is  very  funny  to 
think  of  now,  but  it  wasn’t  funny  then— to  be  flying  around  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  in  that  way.  Then,  to  add  to  the  confusion,  the 
children  would  wake  up  and  would  stare  around  with  a  vacant  look 
and  begin  saying,  “What  is  the  matter?  What  is  the  matter?”  And 
then  we  would  tell  them  “The  Yankees  are  coming.” 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  any  Yankees  on  such  occasions? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Sometimes  there  would  be;  but  the  ideas  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  about  the  Yankees  was  very  funny.  As  soon  as  they  heard  the 
Yankees  were  coming  they  would  jump  up  and  get  under  the  bed, 
or  run  out  of  the  house.  In  fact  they  would  have  no  idea  of  what 
they  ought  to  do  to  preserve  themselves.  If  you  told  them  the  house 
was  on  fire  of  course  their  first  impulse  would  have  been  to  get  out 
of  the  house,  but  when  you  told  them  the  Yankees  were  coming  they 
didn’t  know  what  to  do  or  w’hich  way  to  turn— whether  to  run  out 
of  the  house  or  to  get  under  the  bed  or  go  up  the  chimney.  I  re¬ 
member  one  night— all  these  things  come  up  to  me  now  so  vividly— 
I  remember  just  such  a  night  as  I  have  been  describing,  when  all 
the  children  jumped  up  and  got  under  the  bed.  We  asked  what  was 
the  matter.  Well,  “the  Yankees  were  coming.”  There  was  one  little 
girl  who  was  terribly  frightened.  She  had  no  idea  whether  the  Yan¬ 
kees  were  men,  or  horses,  or  what  kind  of  animals  they  were.  She 
just  knew  that  they  were  something  dreadful.  That  business  went  on 
through  the  whole  of  that  night;  we  would  hear  that  the  Yankees 
were  six  miles  off;  that  they  were  five  miles  off;  that  they  were  three 
miles  off;  that  they  were  two  miles  off,  and  every  sound  we  heard, 
whether  it  was  the  baker’s  cart,  or  anything  else,  we  would  think  it 
was  the  Yankees;  that  they  were  actually  in  town.  On  these  occa¬ 
sions,  after  we  had  secured  the  things,  as  we  thought,  there  would 
be  consultations  as  to  which  of  the  servants  would  be  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  to  do  the  manual  labor— which  ones  we  could  take  into  our 
confidence,  for  of  course  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  negro  man  around 
to  lift  things.  We  weie  obliged  to  take  them  into  our  confidence,  and 
yet  we  mistrusted  them  on  such  occasions,  because  this  was  in  1863, 
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and  by  that  time  there  had  been  a  great  many  stories  told  among  us 
of  the  disloyalty  of  servants  in  such  emergencies.  On  the  night  I  am 
now  speaking  of  this  excitement  continued  until  morning  came.  Every¬ 
body  had  been  up  all  night,  and  it  would  have  been  a  relief  to  us  to 
have  known  that  the  Yankees  had  come;  but  after  awhile  we  ascer¬ 
tained  that  it  was  an  unmistakable  demonstration;  that  the  Yankees 
were  really  down  here  about  Gadsden,  and  that  the  report  brought 
to  Rome  had  come  from  a  very  reliable  man,  w'ho  had  traveled  all 
night  to  carry  the  news.  The  first  alarm  came  from  somebody  who 
had  heard  of  the  matter  but  was  not  able  to  report  the  entire  truth. 
That  night  and  the  next  morning  all  was  suspense.  About  lo  o’clock 
we  could  see  smoke  in  the  valley  (Rome  is  built  on  hills),  which 
evidently  arose  from  camp-fires.  Our  church  had  service  that  day, 
and  1  w’ent  to  church.  Mr.  Ward  came  up  after  me,  called  me  out  of 
church,  and  told  me  I  had  better  come  home;  that  the  church  was 
in  the  direct  range  of  the  shells  from  the  Yankee  camp.  1  told  him  he 
ought  to  tell  Dr.  Austin.  He  did  so,  and  the  doctor  dismissed  the  con¬ 
gregation.  By  that  time  the  citizens  of  the  town  had  gotten  all  the 
convalescent  soldiers  out.  They  were  about  the  only  troops  that 
could  be  had  there  then.  There  were  government  hospitals  there, 
which  were  formed  into  some  kind  of  impromptu  barricades  on  the 
side  of  the  river,  and  just  as  we  were  all  expecting  the  Yankees  to 
come  in,  and  expecting  that  we  were  just  literally  going  to  be  butch¬ 
ered— in  fact  I  don’t  know  what  we  did  think— a  courier  came  rush¬ 
ing  into  town  with  the  news  that  Forrest  had  captured  the  Yankees 
and  was  bringing  them  in  with  him  as  captives.®  Then  there  was  a 
reaction,  and  the  excitement  was  worse  than  any  camp-meeting  you 
ever  saw.  Everybody  was  flying  from  one  end  of  town  to  the  other. 
Suppers  that  were  just  ready  to  be  cooked  were  never  cooked  or 
eaten;  there  was  a  general  jollification.  Everybody  in  town  felt  re¬ 
lieved  from  a  terrible  pressure.  Forrest  came  into  town  and  every 
lady  insisted  on  going  up  and  speaking  to  the  general  and  shaking 
hands  with  him  and  his  forces.  My  daughter  Minnie  was  a  baby  at 
the  time,  and  I  took  her  with  me  and  went  up  and  spoke  to  him  and 
he  took  her  and  kissed  her.  He  told  us  that  his  prisoners  were  coming 
into  town,  and  he  wanted  them  to  have  rations.  He  said,  also,  that  his 
own  men  had  been  riding  hard  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  he 
wanted  something  for  them  to  eat  at  once.  Eveiybody  went  home 
and  there  was  just  a  regular  wholesale  cooking  of  hams  and  shoulders 
and  all  sorts  of  provisions  that  we  had,  and  everything  was  sent  down 
to  the  respective  camps.  We  were  quite  willing  to  feed  the  Yankees 
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when  they  had  no  guns.  We  knew  of  course  at  this  time  that  their 
guns  were  all  taken  away,  and  we  were  quite  content  to  feed  them 
under  the  circumstances.  That  night  Forrest  telegraphed  to  Atlanta  for 
troops  to  come  up.  His  capture  of  these  Yankees  had  been  effected 
by  a  stratagem,  and  as  he  had  only  a  small  force  with  him  he  was 
very  uneasy.  He  had  come  first  upon  the  rear  guard  of  the  Yankees 
and  told  them  they  must  surrender.  They  refused  to  surrender  to 
that  force,  and  he  said,  “Very  well,”  and  then  called  out  for  his 
men  to  come  from  this  direction  and  that  direction,  and  he  acted 
his  part  so  well  that  the  Yankees  were  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
he  had  a  large  force,  so  they  surrendered.  Then,  afterwards,  when 
they  found  that  th^  had  surrendered  to  so  small  a  force  they  became 
very  much  dissatisfied,  and  there  was  a  mutiny  threatened  that  night 
in  Rome,  so  Forrest  telegraphed  to  Atlanta  for  troops,  and  they 
came  up  and  the  Yankees  were  properly  guarded;  but  there  was  great 
danger  in  Rome  that  night.  Tliat  was  the  first  and  only  raid  that 
actually  came  to  Rome.  After  that  there  were  a  great  many  alarms, 
but  no  raid  actually  came  into  the  city.  In  1 864  the  Confederate  forces 
were  in  Rome  in  considerable  numbers  and  they  assured  the  citizens 
that  they  would  not  fall  back  through  that  Etowah  Valley  without 
having  an  engagement  with  the  Yankee  army.  Everybody  was  fear¬ 
ful,  yet  they  thought  that  the  preparation  for  the  engagement  and 
the  engagement  itself  would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  leave  Rome 
in  some  kind  of  order.  On  the  15th  of  May  Mr.  Ward  went  down 
town  after  tea.  I  was  away  in  Montgomery.  I  had  said  all  along  that 
if  there  was  any  danger  of  the  place  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Yankees  I  intended  to  stay  there,  because  my  observations  of  the 
life  of  the  refugees  that  had  come  to  Rome  had  taught  me  that  refu¬ 
gee  life  was  very  miserable,  and  on  the  whole  I  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  would  rather  stay  in  my  own  home  and  take  the 
consequences  than  run  away  to  some  other  place.  But  this  dilly¬ 
dallying  between  Rosecrans  and  Johnston— 

Mr.  Hewitt.  It  was  Sherman  who  commanded  the  Federal  forces 
in  1864.  That  was  the  time  he  started  on  his  march  through  Georgia^ 
Rosecrans  had  been  removed  sometime  before. 

Mrs.  Ward.  I  thought  Rosecrans  was  in  Georgia  until  he  got 
down  to  about  Rome,  and  that  then  Sherman  took  command  and 
was  in  full  charge  at  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  Rosecrans  had  been  removed  before  the  fight  at  Mis¬ 
sionary  Ridge. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Well,  then,  1  am  wrong  about  that.  But,  as  I  was 
saying,  I  happened  to  be  off  visiting  a  sick  soldier  that  I  had  nursed 
at  my  house  a  year  before,  and  Mr.  Ward  went  down  town  after 
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tea  and  found  that  the  Confederate  forces  were  evacuating  Rome 
with  great  precipitancy  and  he  returned  home  as  fast  as  he  could.® 
At  that  time  he  was  running  eight  or  ten  double  drays  in  connection 
with  his  warehouse;  he  used  them  to  carry  cotton  from  the  railroad 
to  the  steamboat  landing.  He  got  these  drays  out  and  loaded  them 
with  such  things  as  he  could  put  into  them  himself,  and  then  he  went 
out  to  help  some  of  his  particular  friends.  They  were  entirely  ig¬ 
norant  of  this  move  of  the  Confederate  forces,  and  were  feeling 
quite  comfortable  and  secure  until  they  heard  what  was  going  on. 
Then  the  alarm  spread  and  there  was  another  scene  of  confusion.  It 
was  9  o’clock  before  the  move  that  was  going  on  became  generally 
known,  and  then  it  was  announced  that  the  Yankees  would  be  in 
town  by  day-break  next  morning.  A  great  many  people  left,  but  a 
great  many  couldn’t  get  off.  The  railroad  trains  that  went  out  of 
town  were  crowded  and  packed,  and  the  most  ridiculous  scenes  oc¬ 
curred  that  you  can  imagine.  The  negroes  would  insist  on  going  and 
would  want  to  carry  with  them  washboards,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
negro  trumpery,  and  when  objection  was  made  they  would  declare 
that  they  wouldn’t  go  if  they  couldn’t  take  those  things.  The  most 
elegant  clothes  of  the  best  people  were  punched  down  into  pillow¬ 
cases— pillow-cases  were  the  favorite  bag  during  the  war,  because 
they  were  always  at  hand.  The  crowd  started  off  bv  the  railroad, 
and  Mr.  Ward  came  out  with  his  cavalcade  of  mules  and  wagons. 
One  or  two  men  joined  the  cavalcade.  There  was  one  gentleman,  a 
great  fat  man  with  little  or  no  neck,  and  his  head  set  right  down  into 
his  shoulders,  so  that  he  looked  like  a  turtle  putting  its  head  out. 
His  conveyance  was  a  buggy,  and  he  had  a  hole  bored  through  the 
dashboard,  and  the  mule’s  tail  brought  through  and  tied  in  a  knot. 
That  was  all  the  harness  he  had,  and  everybody  as  they  passed  him 
called  out,  “Well,  John,  how  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  you  to 
get  to  Atlanta?”  They  were  all  making  for  Atlanta.  Rome  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  rivers.  It  has  three  rivers  with  bridges  over  them,  and 
the  idea  of  all  the  Rome  people  was  to  get  out  over  the  Etowah 
River,  and  then  burn  the  bridges  so  as  not  to  be  pursued,  and  this 
man  John  Underwood  was  the  last  one  that  got  over.  They  wouldn’t 
bum  the  bridge  while  he  was  on  it.  They  asked  him  where  he  was 
going  to  stop,  and  he  said  he  was  going  right  straight  on  to  Stone 
Xlountain  to  roll  down  rocks  on  the  Yankee  nation,  so  the  rest  of 
of  the  people  left  him  and  went  on.  They  had  a  great  many  amus¬ 
ing  and  pathetic  scenes  along  the  way.  Bill  Arp  writes  of  them 
beautifully.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  you  see  some  of  his 
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letters  on  that  subject,  one  in  particular,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
mothers  and  wives  going  away  from  their  homes  that  they  had 
beautified,  and  of  families  going  right  out  into  the  world  with  no 
definite  place  in  view,  just  journeying  along  without  knowing  what 
was  going  to  happen  [to]  them  or  what  they  were  going  to  do,  or 
where  they  were  going  to  stop— homeless— rushing  away  aimlessly, 
merely  hoping  to  preserve  their  lives.  Of  course  everything  had  to 
be  left  behind,  every  luxury,  and  every  comfort.  Our  people  went  to 
Atlanta,  and  went  to  my  mother’s  house— our  own  people,  and  some 
friends  of  ours.  My  first  intimation  of  the  fall  of  Rome  was  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Mr.  Ward,  telling  me  that  the  city  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Yankees,  and  to  stay  where  I  was.  I  had  expected  to  be 
back  in  Atlanta  about  that  time.  The  next  thing  I  got  was  this 
manuscript  letter  of  Bill  Arp’s.  He  sent  me  a  copy  at  the  same  time 
that  he  sent  it  to  the  printer.  I  tell  you  that  letter  made  me  shed  as 
bitter  tears  as  1  ever  shed  in  mv  life  when  [1]  realized  that  1  had 
no  longer  a  home— that  1  was  just  out  in  the  world.  I  had  a  home 
there  in  Rome,  but  I  could  not  go  back  to  it,  and  I  wouldn’t  have 
gone  if  I  could.  I  staid  about  two  weeks  and  then  went  back  to  At¬ 
lanta.  Johnston  had  been  falling  back  all  the  while  and  Sherman  had 
been  advancing  and  the  Southern  people  felt  more  and  more  dis¬ 
couraged.  The  Confederacy  was  being  narrowed  down.  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  had  been  taken,  and  the  Yankees  were  over  in  Georgia. 

I  suppose  Alabama  had  its  share  of  the  trouble,  but  in  Georgia  we 
thought  we  had  everything  and  everybody  from  the  other  States. 
Everj^hing  and  everybody  seemed  to  have  concentrated  in  Atlanta 
until  the  town  was  immense;  people  were  crowded  like  sardines  in 
a  box.  Finally  the  time  came  when  we  could  hear  Sherman’s  guns, 
and  when  we  knew  that  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  days 
until  he  would  occupy  the  city.  The  gentlemen  were  all  away,  and 
the  ladies  of  several  families  held  a  consultation  as  to  what  we  should 
do— whether  we  should  go  on  further  without  knowing  where  to  go, 
because  we  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  route  that  Sherman  was 
going  to  take.  If  he  had  only  been  considerate  enough  to  let  us 
know  his  intentions  we  could  have  determined  what  to  do,  but  we 
were  all  in  the  dark.  We  held  a  consultation,  and  my  mother  and  1 
decided  that  we  would  just  stay  where  we  were.  We  were  very 
comfortable,  and  my  mother  had  her  things  there,  and  you  know 
women  are  proverbial  for  their  desire  to  stay  with  their  “things.” 
I  had  felt  the  hardship  of  being  parted  from  my  things  in  Rome, 
and  1  didn’t  feel  much  like  going  off  again  and  leaving  Mamma’s 
things,  and  she  didn’t  either,  so  we  just  thought  we  would  be  very 
brave  and  stay  with  them.  My  father  had  gone  to  Augusta  some  time 
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before  that,  thinking  that  this  climax  was  coming,  and  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  for  us  to  leave  everything  and  come  to  him,  byt  my  mother  was 
very  much  opposed  to  that,  and,  as  I  have  said,  we  decided  to  stay. 
There  were  several  families  that  came  to  that  decision.  By  and  by 
we  got  a  telegram  from  my  father  saying,  “Come  on  the  first  train; 
have  no  idea  of  having  my  family  dependent  on  Yankee  generosity 
for  bread.”  I  had  always  been  accustomed  to  do  whatever  my  father 
said,  so  I  told  my  mother  that  she  might  do  as  she  pleased,  but  1 
was  going,  and  I  took  my  children  and  went  down  to  the  train  for 
Augusta.  That  was  the  day  that  that  worthless  negro  servant  Jim 
that  I  have  told  you  about  tacked  himself  onto  me  and  made  me  pay 
his  fare.  My  mother  staid  a  week  longer,  until,  by  applying  to  who¬ 
ever  was  in  charge  of  the  railroads,  she  succeeded  in  getting  a  car 
to  transport  her  furniture  and  things  to  Augusta,  and  then  of  course 
she  had  no  more  reason  for  staying  in  Atlanta.  Her  adviser  in  this 
was  an  old  Rome  friend,  a  Vermonter,  a  very  brave  soldier  who  had 
been  wounded  at  Gettysburg  and  who  lived  in  my  family  for  a  long 
time  afterwards.  He,  not  being  liable  to  service  at  all,  was  just  there 
in  the  house  with  my  mother  and  mvself,  and  he  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  her  transportation  to  Augusta.  We  went  down  in  July,  1864, 
to  Augusta,  and  lived  there  huddled  up  very  uncomfortably.  There 
was  no  ice  to  be  had;  the  water  in  Augusta  is  conveyed  through 
wooden  pipes  which  had  become  decayed  and  were  decaying  more 
and  more,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  suffering  there,  especially 
among  the  refugees  from  North  Georgia  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  a  higher  altitude,  a  better  atmosphere,  and  purer  water.  We  spent 
the  summer  there.  My  father  was  doing  a  very  good  business,  so  that 
we  suffered  none  of  the  privations  that  other  people  did.  We  spent 
about  all  he  made,  I  suppose,  but  we  had  all  that  the  markets  afforded. 
The  prices  by  that  time  had  got  to  be  simply  fabulous,  but  still  we 
got  along  very  nicely.  We  staid  there  until  Sherman  had  reached 
Savannah^  and  then  we  started  back  to  Rome,  and  got  there  in  March, 
about  two  weeks  before  the  Surrender. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  How  did  you  find  your  home? 

Mrs.  Ward.  We  found  the  house  standing.  An  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  Ward’s,  or  rather  of  mine,  an  old  lady  there  who  had  been 
occupying  a  large  brick  house  as  a  boarding-house,  knowing  that 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  Yankees  they  would  want  all  the  large  houses, 
had  had  foresight  enough  to  go  and  request  permission  to  move 
from  her  house  into  ours.  The  permission  was  granted,  and  she  moved 
into  our  house  and  took  boarders  from  among  the  officers  of  the 
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Yankee  forces,  and  in  that  way  at  the  same  time,  she  protected  our 
house.  The  house  was  standing,  but  there  was  no  fence  around  it 
at  all,  not  the  slightest,  and  we  found  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and 
disorder  which  had  been  caused  by  the  invasion  of  guerrilla  bands, 
deserters  from  both  armies,  who  had  banded  themselves  together 
and  were  preying  upon  the  country.  They  would  rush  into  a  town, 
dressed  in  blue  clothes,  and  rob  somebody,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  been  unnecessarily  loyal  to  the  Confederacy,  and  the  next  day 
they  would  come  dressed  in  gray  clothes,  and  would  rob  or  murder 
some  other  people  because  they  had  affiliated  with  the  North.  After 
the  surrender  we  had  a  garrison  in  Rome  for  a  little  while,  but  it 
was  soon  removed  to  Dalton,  and  one  morning  (I  don’t  know  whether 
we  had  heard  of  the  surrender  or  not  at  the  time)  I  got  up  earlier 
than  Mr.  Ward  did,  and  went  out  into  the  front  parlor  and  there  I 
saw  a  Yankee  soldier  walking  up  and  down.  He  was  the  first  I  had 
seen,  for  1  had  never  seen  one  during  the  war.  I  had  traveled  faster 
than  Sherman,  so  that  I  had  never  got  a  sight  of  the  Yankee  armies, 
but  there,  this  morning,  was  this  man  walking  up  and  down  in  front 
of  the  house.  My  curiosity  got  the  better  of  my  regard  for  the  rules 
of  etiquette,  and  I  said,  “Good  morning.”  He  didn’t  say  a  word. 
“Why  are  you  here?”  I  asked.  Not  a  word.  I  interrogated  him  in 
ever  so  many  ways,  but  he  never  answered  a  single  word. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  speak  to  you  at  all? 

Mrs.  Ward.  He  never  said  a  word  to  me;  but  I  said  a  good  many 
to  him.  He  never  answered;  he  just  walked  up  and  down.  Mr.  Ward 
got  up  and  dressed  and  went  out  and  said  something  to  him,  but  the 
man  didn’t  speak  to  him  or  pretend  to  hear  him.  We  thought  that 
Mr.  Ward  was  under  arrest,  or  that  something  strange  had  happened 
to  bring  this  sentinel  there,  but  the  man  paid  no  attention  to  us  at  all. 
Mr.  Ward  went  and  opened  the  gate  and  passed  out.  The  man  said 
nothing.  Every  here  and  there  you  would  see  a  Yankee  soldier  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  people  were  dying  of  curiosity,  but  the  men 
never  said  a  word.  Afterwards  we  found  out  that  they  were  all 
there  hunting  for  Jeff.  Davis!  None  of  us  ever  had  any  idea  as  to 
what  they  were  after  or  when  they  came  there,  but  they  all  went 
away  about  3  o’clock  that  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  say  anything  before  they  went? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Not  a  word.  They  departed  as  silently  as  they  had 
come;  but  we  heard  afterwards  that  they  had  been  looking  for  Jeff. 
Davis.  Soon  after  we  heard  of  Lee’s  surrender  and  of  Lincoln’s  as¬ 
sassination  a  squad  came  down  there  and  were  inclined  to  be  very 
reticent  also.  One  of  them  stopped  in  front  of  a  doctor’s  house, 
and  the  doctor  said  to  him,  “My  friend,  1  wish  you  would  tell  me 
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what  you  are  here  for?”  The  man  didn’t  answer;  and  after  some 
further  words,  the  doctor  finally  said,  “They  tell  me  that  Lee  has 
surrendered;  is  that  so?”  The  man  nodded.  “They  tell  me,”  said  the 
doctor,  “that  Lincoln  has  been  assassinated;  is  that  true?”  The  man 
bowed  his  head  again.  Then  the  doctor  said,  “1  don’t  know  whether 
to  believe  that  or  not.  I  never  have  believed  it;  I  was  willing  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Lee  had  surrendered,  but  1  never  have  believed  that  Lincoln 
was  dead.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  he  is  dead?”  The  man  said,  “Dead 
and  buried.”  That  was  all  he  said,  and  that  was  the  first  confirmation 
we  had  of  the  reports  that  had  reached  us.  That  party  left  town. 
I  don’t  know  what  they  came  for.  But  every  little  while  we  would 
find  these  parties  in  and  around  town.  In  the  absence  of  the  owners 
of  the  houses  in  town  a  set  of  poor,  trashy,  white  people  from  the 
country,  “flat-woods  people,”  we  call  them,  moved  into  the  town 
and  took  possession  of  the  nicest  houses,  and  robbed  them  of  every¬ 
thing  that  they  wanted  to  take.  Mr.  Ward’s  father,  who  was  a  very 
old  man,  had  been  living  with  us  for  several  years,  and  when  Mr. 
Ward  left,  father  said  he  would  stay  there  and  protect  the  property. 
So  the  day  that  the  Yankees  came  to  Rome  he  took  all  my  movable 
furniture— my  beds,  mattresses,  and  everything  that  he  could  move 
alone— and  piled  them  up  together  in  the  front  piazza  and  locked 
the  door,  and  went  and  sat  on  the  back  piazza.  He  had  gone  to  the 
provost-marshal  and  applied  for  a  guard,  who  had  been  furnished, 
and  the  man  was  pacing  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  house,  and  father 
congratulated  himself  on  having  the  guard  there  and  felt  that  every¬ 
thing  was  going  to  be  safe.  But  late  that  evening  he  had  occasion  to 
go  through  that  room,  and  he  found  that  everything  in  the  shape  of 
bedding  that  could  be  moved  had  been  taken  out  while  he  had 
been  sitting  in  another  room  just  across  on  the  other  piazza.  He 
asked  the  guard  about  it,  and  the  guard  said  that  a  woman  had  driven 
up  to  the  door  in  a  wagon,  had  gone  to  the  house,  taken  a  key  out  of 
her  pocket  and  gone  in,  and  that  the  man  who  was  driving  the  wagon 
then  came  to  help  her,  and  they  took  those  things  out,  and  he  sup¬ 
posed  from  the  orderly  way  they  did  the  business,  that  they  had 
a  right  to  do  what  they  were  doing.  So  all  our  things  had  been 
taken  out  while  father  was  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  the  guard  in 
front.  Those  things  were  found  afterwards,  when  1  came  home, 
in  the  house  next  door,  which  was  occupied  by  a  family  named 
Hawkins,  who  hid  come  from  the  “flat-woods.”  The  day  after  I 
came  home  Mrs.  Hawkins,  who  was  just  as  common  as  she  could 
be,  brought  her  knitting  in,  and  came  to  interview  me  about  my  trip 
South— for  all  of  us  who  returned  to  town  were  quite  noted,  as  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  traveled.  Well,  this  Mrs.  Hawkins  came  in  to  see  me. 
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and  my  first  impulse  was  to  just  order  her  out  of  the  house;  but  1 
knew  that  was  not  politic,  so  I  treated  her  politely,  and  asked  her 
some  questions  as  to  how  things  had  got  along  while  we  were  away, 
and  she  gave  me  a  very  detailed  and  interesting  account  of  her  great 
intimacy  with  major  this  and  colonel  that,  and  general  so-and-so  of 
the  Yankee  army,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  she  could  have 
just  as  many  boarders  as  she  wanted,  and  just  as  much  coffee  and 
sugar  as  she  wanted.  She  said  that  her  old  man  had  always  been 
loyal,  and  never  had  believed  in  some  people  being  better  than  other 
white  folks  “just  because  they  owned  niggers.”  In  that  way  she 
just  aired  her  political  sentiments  with  the  greatest  freedom  and 
her  sentiments  were  in  entire  contradiction  to  mine.  After  awhile 
I  asked  her,  “Do  you  know  anything  about  the  furniture  that  was 
left  here?”  She  said,  no;  she  didn’t  know  about  anything  that  came 
from  my  house,  but  that  Major-General  ..  .  had  given  her 

a  handsome  set  that  had  belonged  to  Mrs.  Bayard,  which  she  expected 
to  keep,  and  anything  else  that  she  found;  and  she  said  that  if  1 
would  come  over  to  her  house  she  would  let  me  have  anything  that 
she  didn’t  want;  but  that  she  intended  to  hold  this  furniture.  1  said, 
“How  can  you  hold  it?”  She  said  simply  because  she  wanted  to,  and 
she  then  said  that  if  Southern  people  began  putting  on  airs  after  all 
they  had  done,  all  she  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  send  to  Dalton 
for  a  garrison,  and  then  she  would  see  “whether  Union  people  were 
going  to  be  treated  in  that  way  by  rebels.”  Her  idea  appeared  to  be 
that  we  had  forfeited  all  our  property,  and  that  she  and  others  like 
her  had  a  right  to  it  all.  Well,  it  required  a  great  effort  to  restrain 
my  temper  and  put  up  with  all  this,  but  I  did  it,  and  when  Mr.  Ward 
came  in  I  told  him  about  it.  “Well,”  said  he,  “go  over  and  see  what 
she  has  got.”  At  first  1  said  I  wouldn’t  put  myself  on  an  equality 
with  that  woman,  no  matter  what  she  gave  me.  But  Mr.  Ward  said, 
“Go”;  and  I  went  over,  and  there  I  saw  two  or  three  things  of  mine 
that  were  not  at  all  valuable,  but  1  saw  Mrs.  Bayard’s  parlor  furni¬ 
ture.  I  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  furniture  and  could  not  be 
mistaken  about  it,  and  there  it  was  in  possesssion  of  this  woman  who 
I  don’t  suppose  had  ever  sat  on  a  cushioned  seat  or  sofa  in  her  life 
before.  1  saw  those  things  and  1  saw  different  other  things  that  I 
recognized  as  belonging  to  other  families.  When  I  got  home  Mr. 
Ward  and  I  went  around  to  Mr.  Bill  Arp’s,  and  we  all  had  a  con¬ 
sultation  as  to  whether  it  was  best  to  go  after  the  things,  but  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  do  it  with  the  sword 
hanging  over  their  heads,  because  when  these  raiding  parties  would 
come  in  you  could  not  tell  what  they  came  for,  nor  what  do,  nor 
what  stories  might  be  told  about  you  by  these  “Unionists,”  as  they 
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claimed  to  be,  although  of  course  they  were  not.  However,  after 
a  time  these  people  left  and  went  back  to  where  they  had  come  from, 
and  nobody  saw  them  afterwards,  but  they  took  away  everything  that 
they  could.  During  the  war  I  was  just  determined  to  believe  that 
the  Confederacy  never  was  going  to  be  conquered,  and  by  way  of 
whistling  to  keep  my  courage  up,  I  bought  a  cook  two  weeks  before 
the  Surrender,  and  gave  $5,000  for  her,  and  I  carried  her  home  and 
made  her  cook  a  month.  After  a  while  her  husband  came  from  Atlanta 
and  told  me  that  Etta  was  free,  and  he  would  like  to  take  her  home. 
He  said  that  now  they  were  free  every  man  had  to  support  his  wife, 
and  he  didn’t  think  he  would  be  recognized  in  his  society  unless  he 
did  his  duty  in  that  respect;  so  they  went  off.  However,  I  had  a 
month’s  good  cooking  out  of  Etta— more  than  that  $5,000  worth. 
Ah,  me,  those  were  curious  times.  It  seems  very  strange  to  me  that 
we  ever  lived  through  them. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  That  recalls  to  my  mind  an  amusing  incident  that 
occurred  at  the  close  of  the  w'ar.  There  w’as  some  cotton  stored  in 
the  town  where  I  lived.  The  cotton  belonged  to  French  owners. 
The  man  w’ho  had  it  in  charge  was  afraid  it  would  be  burned  and 
he  offered  to  give  a  portion  of  it  to  anybody  that  would  haul  it 
out— one  bale  in  every  five  I  think  was  what  he  was  willing  to  give 
in  order  to  have  it  saved.  I  had  some  teams  and  I  went  to  work  haul¬ 
ing  the  cotton.  My  brother-in-law  had  put  his  teams  to  work,  but 
the  next  day  was  Sunday  and  he  felt  some  compunctions  of  con¬ 
science  about  hauling  cotton  on  Sunday,  but  still  he  kept  on  hauling. 
1  stopped  my  teams.  I  asked  some  of  my  friends  what  they  thought 
about  it,  and  they  said  it  was  all  right  if  it  was  done  as  a  work  of 
necessity  to  save  the  property.  I  said  that  was  not  what  1  was  doing 
it  for,  that  I  was  after  the  money,  and  1  didn’t  like  to  do  it  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  I  w'ouldn’t  do  it.  My  mother  rebuked  my  brother-in-law 
for  working  on  Sunday.  She  said,  “Henry  did  right  to  stop,  but 
you  did  not  do  right.”  “Well,”  said  he,  “1  made  $1,500  that  day  at 
any  rate.”  “Well,’'  said  my  mother,  “that  money  wall  never  do  you 
any  good.”  “Ah,”  he  said,  “but  I  have  done  sold  the  cotton,  and  1 
have  got  the  money,  and  they  can’t  get  that;  I  have  got  the  money 
and  I  will  show  you  whether  it  does  me  any  good.”  “Well,”  said  she, 
“I  tell  you  it  won’t  do  you  any  good.”  In  less  than  a  week  from  that 
time  that  money  was  not  worth  more  than  so  much  blank  paper. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Among  our  servants  was  a  negro  man  named  Ben, 
who  was  one  of  the  best  hands  about  the  stable.  He  was  a  great 
favorite  with  Mr.  Ward,  but  I  never  liked  him.  We  had  not  owned 
him  but  two  years.  He  had  come  out  of  Tennessee  with  some  refugee 
family,  and  Mr.  Ward  had  bought  him  and  his  wife— Ben  and  Ann. 
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They  were  always  disagreeable  to  me— that  is  1  had  formed  an  un¬ 
pleasant  impression  of  them— Ben  started  out  with  Mr.  Ward,  pre¬ 
tending  to  go  with  him  where  he  was  going,  but  he  didn’t  get  even 
as  far  as  Atlanta  before  he  turned  around  and  came  back.  Father  didn’t 
know  our  stock  at  all,  our  hogs  or  mules,  but  we  went  to  the  provost- 
marshal  and  told  him  that  Mr.  Ward  had  left  a  good  deal  of  stock, 
both  at  the  farm  and  at  the  stable  opposite  to  our  house,  and  he  would 
like  to  make  some  arrangement  to  sell  it  to  them  if  they  would  set 
a  price.  They  agreed  to  do  that  if  we  could  identify  Mr.  Ward’s  stock. 
Father  sent  for  Ben  to  identify  the  stock;  but  do  you  know  that  nigger 
refused  to  point  out  a  single  animal!  He  refused  to  do  it,  and  they 
could  not  make  him  tell  a  single  one.  The  consequence  was  they  were 
all  killed,  and  Mr.  Ward  never  got  any  pay  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  the  colored  people— the  men  that  remained 
with  you  at  your  homes  and  on  your  plantations— behave  during  the 
war? 

Mrs.  Ward.  They  certainly  behaved  well— wonderfully  well.  I 
.  think  the  people  of  the  South  owe  the  negroes  of  that  time  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  their  good  behavior,  because  there  were  many, 
many  homes  that  were  entirely  at  their  mercy.  There  was  an  ad¬ 
joining  plantation  where  there  were  no  men  except  one  crippled 
old  man  that  couldn’t  go  into  the  army,  so  we  were  dependent  for 
protection  and  for  the  running  of  the  farms  upon  these  negroes;  and 
on  the  whole  they  did  wonderfully  well. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  instances  of  misdoing 
or  want  of  propriety  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  at  that  time? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Never;  I  never  heard  of  any.  And  they  were  just  as 
much  afraid  as  any  of  us  when  they  would  hear  that  the  Yankees 
were  coming;  just  as  much  afraid  as  the  children  were.  They  would 
fly  in  flocks  for  protection;  they  would  rush  to  the  mistress  to  do 
something  with  them  or  for  them.  The  mistress  herself  would  be 
frightened  half  to  death,  and  at  the  same  time  she  would  have  all 
the  negroes  on  the  plantation  rushing  to  her  begging  for  protection. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  follow  her  advice  or  directions,  if  she 
gave  them  any? 

Mrs.  Ward.  They  would,  so  long  as  they  could  keep  their  senses, 
but  they  would  get  like  a  set  of  lunatics  when  the  soldiers  appeared, 
and  if  they  had  been  intrusted  with  any  secret,  had  been  sent  to 
hide  anything— I  think  their  intention  was  to  keep  the  secret  and  not 
to  disclose  it;  but  when  one  of  the  Yankee  soldiers  would  come 
equipped  in  his  uniform— in  his  brass  buttons— and  threaten  to  shoot 
them  unless  they  told,  there  would  be  a  funny  scene.  The  mistress 
would,  perhaps,  be  standing  by,  and  would  say  to  the  negro,  “Don’t 
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shift  kind  of  life  that  it  is  actually  dangerous  to  invite  company 
three  days  ahead,  because  you  cannot  depend  upon  v'our  servants 
staying  with  you  so  long  or  doing  what  you  want  them  to  do  if 
they  do  stay.  You  cannot  impress  them  with  the  importance  of  doing 
anything  right,  and  you  certainly  cannot  depend  upon  them  in  any 
way.  1  have  known  them  to  leave  when  they  knew  that  invitations 
were  out  for  a  dining  in  the  house;  they  would  just  leave  without 
any  particular  reason  at  all,  but  simply  from  some  foolish  desire  for 
change.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  along  with  them.  They  are  as  care¬ 
less  as  they  can  be  about  everything,  and,  altogether,  they  are  very 
trying. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  description  apply  to  all  of  them  indis¬ 
criminately,  or  is  there  a  distinction  between  the  old  ones  and  those 
who  are  younger? 

Mrs.  Ward.  There  is  a  distinction  between  the  old  and  the  younger 
ones,  when  you  can  get  the  old  ones  to  work  now,  but  there  are 
very  few  of  them.  They  are  nearly  all  living  in  cabins,  sitting  back 
and  letting  their  children  take  care  of  them,  or  letting  whoever  lives 
in  the  house  with  them  steal  enough  to  support  them.  I  don’t  suppose 
there  is  a  family  in  this  town  that  do  not  have  to  pay  their  owm 
cook  and  feed  her  and  three  or  four  other  people  that  she  carries 
off  food  to.  Mrs.  Caldwell  says  that  there  is  a  society  organized  among 
them  to  look  after  and  provide  for  the  wants  of  those  who  are  out 
of  a  job.  That  makes  them  perfectly  independent  and  relieves  them  from 
all  fear  of  being  discharged,  because  when  they  are  discharged  they  go 
right  straight  to  some  of  these  “sisters.”  They  have  a  great  many 
societies  and  they  have  some  funny  names  for  them.  They  iiave  the 
society  of  the  “Immaculate  Doves,”  and  the  society  of  the  “Sistem,” 
and  the  society  of  the  “Beloved  Disciples,”  and  societies  with  all 
kinds  of  curious  names  within  their  church  organizations,  and  those 
societies  undertake  to  take  care  of  their  members.  When  one  dies 
the  members  all  come  out  in  uniform,  men  and  women,  and  parade 
up  and  down  the  town  with  white  bonnets  and  black  dresses,  and, 
in  fact,  whenever  they  hear  of  the  death  of  any  brother  or  sister 
it  is  just  like  a  “’scursion”  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  after  all,  it  is  a  species  of  imitation  of  us 
a  good  deal  like  a  Masonic  funeral. 

Xirs.  Ward.  Yes;  a  good  deal. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  after  all,  it  is  a  species  of  imitation  of  us 
superior  beings? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes;  only  that  when  you  find  white  men  belonging 
to  these  orders,  if  they  are  hired  by  the  day  and  go  off,  they  expect 
to  lose  the  day;  but  the  darkies  are  very  much  amazed  if  they  hear 
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that  you  are  going  to  take  anything  from  their  wages  on  account 
of  any  loss  of  time  in  that  way. 

In  regard  to  servants  that  formerly  belonged  to  particular  fam¬ 
ilies,  it  is  very  seldom  that  you  will  find  any  of  them  that  staid  with 
the  old  white  families  through  even  the  “reconstruction”  period.  1  think 
that  if  they  could  have  been  kept  through  that  period  they  would 
have  staid  indefinitely;  but  at  that  time  they  were  all  so  full  of  the 
idea  of  gofng  away  and  that  everybody  had  to  move  from  where 
he  was,  that  it  was  like  the  old  play  of  “grind  the  bottle,”  in  which 
everybody  had  to  change,  and  in  the  operation  we  took  the  lower 
seats  and  they  went  up.  But  after  the  novelty  of  that  wore  off  a 
little,  many  of  them  would  have  been  inclined  to  stay  with  their 
old  masters,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  owners  had  come  to  feel  a 
righteous  indignation  at  the  way  their  old  servants  had  left  them.  At 
the  time  when  they  were  given  their  freedom  every  family  told 
their  servants  that  if  they  chose  to  stay  they  would  pay  them  wages; 
but,  of  course,  everybody  felt  that  if  they  chose  to  go  away  they 
ought  not  to  expect  to  be  taken  back  again.  So  most  of  them  went  off, 
and  a  great  many  of  them  have  been  living  since  around  in  these 
little  cabins,  where  they  take  two  or  three  days’  washing  and  ironing 
a  week,  and  have  all  the  rest  of  the  time  at  their  command  to  go  to 
anybody’s  funeral  they  please.  And  that  mode  of  life  has  some  ad¬ 
vantages,  because  they  can  take  out  a  day’s  washing  and  keep  it  away 
seven  days,  and  wear  the  clothes  in  the  mean  time. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  on  the  whole,  Mrs.  Ward,  in  what  frame 
of  mind  are  you  in  about  these  things? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  a  very  fractious  frame  of  mind.  I  just  feel  as 
though  I  am  wearing  away  years  of  my  life  that  I  am  fitted  to  spend 
in  a  better  way  than  in  worrying  over  these  little  ann'.ying  and 
tormenting  cares  of  housekeeping.  I  feel  as  if  it  was  a  constant 
fret  and  bother  and  annoyance  to  deal  with  these  people;  smd  if  you 
discharge  one  all  you  can  do  is  to  take  another  that  somebody  else 
has  discharged,  and  that  may  be  no  better  than  your  own,  or  may 
be  worse. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  you  say  I  infer  that,  as  a  rule,  they 
discharge  you,  don’t  they? 

Mrs.  Ward.  As  a  rule,  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  as  to  the  matter  of  wages?  Have  they 
ever  any  real  cause  of  complaint  as  to  the  amount  of  pay  they  get, 
or  the  manner  in  which  they  are  paid? 

Mrs.  Ward.  I  do  not  thiink  they  have  had  any;  not  the  house 
servants.  I  don’t  know  so  much  about  plantation  servants.  So  far  as  I 
knew  anything  about  the  matter  they  are  paid  in  money.  Formerly 
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they  used  to  require  their  pay  only  by  the  month,  but  now  they 
are  fast  learning  the  Northern  way  of  hiring  by  the  week.  So  now 
they  get  their  wages  regularly  every  week.  If  they  did  not  they 
M'ould  not  come  back  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  rates  of  pay  do  they  get?  What  do  you  pay? 

Mrs.  Ward.  I  pay  our  pastry  cook  $20  a  month;  our  meat  cook 
about  $40  a  month;  our  chamber  maids  $10  a  month,  and  our  house 
boys  from  $10  to  $15  a  month.  As  to  old  Jeff,  the  steward,  I  be¬ 
lieve  Mr.  Ward  pays  him  $20  a  month.  In  private  families  nurses  and 
other  girls  are  paid  from  $7  to  $10  a  month. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  And  those  cooks  that  are  hired  for  private  families 
are  not  kept  busy  more  than  two  or  three  hours  in  the  day  and 
they  won’t  do  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  hire  white  servants? 

Mrs.  Ward.  We  have  got  none  to  hire,  unless  we  import  Germans 
or  Irish. 

The  Chairman.  Couldn’t  you  employ  white  natives? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  mercy!  I  wouldn’t  give  them  room.  We  would 
all  go  distracted  if  we  had  them  for  servants.  Their  only  idea  of 
doing  work  for  us  is  to  do  it  as  they  do  it  for  themselves,  which  is 
no  way  at  all.  1  don’t  suppose  they  know  what  it  is  to  take  a  bed 
to  pieces;  they  simply  throw  off  the  covering  and  throw  it  back 
again,  and  they  do  other  household  work  in  the  same  slovenly  way; 
and  when  they  come  to  live  with  us  and  to  work  for  us  they  think 
it  is  perfectly  absurd  that  we  should  require  them  to  do  any  other 
way  than  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do  for  themselves.  If  you 
ask  or  expect  anything  different  they  look  upon  you  as  “rich  white 
folks.’’  Then  they  expect,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  taken  in  as 
members  of  the  family.  If  I  had  one  of  those  people  now  in  my 
house  she  would  want  to  be  in  here  with  us,  and  I  would  just  like 
to  have  her  here,  too,  and  let  her  hear  me  tell  all  1  know  about  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  truth  is  that  bad  as  these  negro  servants 
are  they  are  the  best  you  can  get? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  certainlv.  I  would  not  be  without  them.  We  are 
used  to  abusing  them,  too.  It  is  like  home  to  have  the  colored  ones 
around  us  even  though  they  are  trifling.  But  as  to  these  poor  whites, 
there  is  not  only  a  strong  feeling  of  dislike  toward  them  on  the 
part  of  the  better  class  of  servants,  but  they  are  really  very  inferior 
as  servants.  Why,  our  negroes  wouldn’t  eat  the  cooking  that  these  poor 
white  people  do.  Negroes  have  a  real  turn  for  cooking,  and  they 
can  learn  to  cook  with  very  little  instruction,  but  these  poor  white 
people  have  no  ambition  to  learn.  They  would  simply  come  to 
“help”  you  to  cook  or  to  “help”  you  to  make  up  beds,  and  the 
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minute  you  stopped  or  sat  down  to  your  crochet- work  they  would 
do  the  same  thing.  I  think  they  are  the  most  hopeless,  helpless,  trif¬ 
ling  set  of  people  in  the  entire  South 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  a  great  many  of  them? 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  a  great  many.  I  don’t  know  but  one  thing  that 
could  be  done  with  the  women  of  that  race  to  make  them  work, 
and  that  is  to  employ  them  in  factories.  I  think  they  might  work 
satisfactorily  there,  but  nowhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  accumulate  property  or  improve 
their  homes,  I  suppose,  as  a  rule? 

Mrs.  Ward.  The  majority  of  them  do  not.  Occasionally  a  few 
do,  but  the  majority  lead  an  aimless,  shiftless,  hand-to-mouth  existence. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  There  are  not  a  great  manv  native  whites  in  the 
countiy^  that  you  could  get  for  servants  at  all.  They  nearly  all  have 
their  little  farms  and  live  upon  them,  but  those  that  you  can  get  are  as 
trifling  as  Mrs.  Ward  has  described. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Even  if  they  have  no  homes  they  are  so  very  much 
opposed  to  going  out  as  servants.  They  think  service  is  synonymous 
with  slavery.  They  make  no  distinction  between  free  domestic  service 
and  compulsory  servitude— regular  old-time  slavery. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  Yes;  they  think  it  puts  thern  on  a  level  with  the 
negroes  if  they  go  out  to  service. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes;  but  the  negroes  do  not  think  it  puts  them  on  a 
level;  the  negroes  depise  them  all,  and  call  them  “poor  white  trash,” 
and  say  all  manner  of  insulting  things  not  only  about  them  but  to 
them.  There  was  a  white  woman,  a  very  ordinary  person,  who  came 
here  to  take  in  sewing,  and  who  introduced  herself  as  Miss  Mary 
Morris,  from  Rome.  I  recognized  the  name  as  belonging  out  in  the 
“flat-woods,”  and  I  asked  Mr.  Ward  if  he  knew  anything  of  the 
family.  He  said,  yes;  that  her  father  was  a  regular  old  drunken  dead 
beat,  and  for  me  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  any  of  them  but 
she  kept  coming  and  coming,  and  finally  she  came  up  into  my 
room  and  became  very  familiar,  and  ignored  observances  that  even 
people  of  very  little  refinement  pay  attention  to.  For  instance,  she 
would  open  the  door  and  walk  in,  and  altogether,  she  was  very 
presuming  until  it  came  to  be  a  great  annoyance.  One  day  I  heard 
a  fuss  in  the  kitchen,  and  one  of  the  negro  women  came  lumber¬ 
ing  up  and  said:  “That  old  Miss  Mary  Morris,  the  poor  short-hand 
white  folks,  is  down  in  the  kitchen,  and  wants  to  know  if  you 
didn’t  save  no  chicken-pie,  and  I  ain’t  goin’  to  cook  nowhere  where 
any  white  woman  is  ’lowed  to  prowl  round  in  the  kitchen.”  So  I 
had  to  go  down  and  tell  Miss  Morris  that  after  that  whenever  she 
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wanted  to  see  me,  she  must  come  to  the  door  and  ring  the  bell  as 
anybody  would  who  wanted  to  call  on  a  lady. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mrs.  Ward,  on  the  whole  what  do  you  think 
of  the  situation? 

Mrs.  Ward.  1  think  I  am  going  to  try  to  make  myself  as  comfortable 
as  I  can  with  the  darkies  under  existing  circumstances.” 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  blame  us  Northern  folks  for  it  all,  or  how 
do  you  feel  about  that? 

Airs.  Ward.  Ves;  1  blame  you  for  a  great  deal  of  it.  I  think  if 
you  had  staid  at  home  and  let  us  go  out  of  the  Union  we  would 
have  avoided  all  this  trouble.  I  don’t  see  what  you  wanted  to  keep 
us  in  for.  When  we  wanted  to  go  out  you  wouldn’t  let  us,  and  then 
when  we  got  back  you  kept  all  the  time  dinging  and  dinging  at  us 
as  if  to  make  us  go  out  again.  You  “reconstructed”  us  as  though 
w^e  had  never  known  anything  at  all,  and  as  though  we  were  indebted 
to  the  Northern  people  for  the  very  first  ideas  of  civilization. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  get  over  that  feeling  after  a  while. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  yes.  You  have  no  idea  how  soothing  it  is  to  be 
able  to  say  what  you  please  to  somebody  on  the  other  side,  and  this 
is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  ever  had  to  air  my  sentiments  before 
a  Republican  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  enjoyed  it  very  much,  haven’t  you? 

Mrs.  W'ard.  Intensely.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  saying  it  to  you  mce  to  face,  and  1  never  say  anything  worse 
about  people  behind  their  backs  than  1  say  to  their  faces. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  speaking  for  myself,  I  must  say  that  I  like 
you  Southern  people  down  here  very  much. 

Mrs.  Ward.  We  are  all  very  glad  you  do  like  us.  We  thought  all 
the  time  you  would  like  us  if  you  knew  anything  about  us,  but  you 
weren’t  willing  to  take  our  say-so  in  the  matter.  You  just  seemed  to 
make  up  your  minds  you  wouldn’t  like  us  and  that  you  weren’t 
going  to  like  us,  but  I  hope  that  is  passed  now,  and  I  do  reckon  that 
the  times  will  be  better  hereafter. 

Adjourned. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  GEORGIA  GOLD  REGIONS 
Edited  by  James  W.  Covington* 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  northeastern  Georgia  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1829  brought  swarms  of  gold-seekers  into  the  area.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  Georgia  find  might  prove  to  be  as  profitable  as  the 
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North  Carolina  fields  which  were  estimated  to  yield  as  much  as 
$20,000  weekly.  By  1830,  there  were  three  thousand  men  pros¬ 
pecting  for  gold  in  Georgia.^  This  type  of  work  was  most  exhaust¬ 
ing  and  few  men  were  able  to  “strike  it  rich.”  The  news  that  four 
miners  had  found  $270  in  gold  for  one  day’s  work  and  that  $1,500 
of  ore  was  taken  from  an  area  not  exceeding  three-fourths  of  an 
acre  served  as  a  stimulus  to  work  a  little  harder  in  the  search  for 
the  coveted  yellow  mineral.^ 

The  center  of  the  gold  discovery  was  near  present-day  Dah- 
lonega,  Georgia,  and  located  on  the  lands  controlled  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  Tension  soon  mounted  benveen  those  whites 
and  Indians  who  had  been  living  in  the  area  and  the  new  arrivals 
who  were  attracted  by  the  ore.  The  legislature  of  Georgia  took 
note  of  the  situation  by  cancelling  the  power  of  the  Cherokee 
government  and  extending  the  laws  of  Georgia  into  that  area. 
This  act  was  passed  on  December  19,  1829  and  was  to  take  effect 
on  June  i,  1830.® 

Governor  George  Gilmer  issued  a  proclamation  which  pro¬ 
hibited  the  mining  of  gold  or  silver  in  the  former  territory  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation.  Both  Georgia  and  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  sent  troops  into  the  gold  district  and  several  interesting  epi- 
sides  took  place  when  the  authority  of  the  two  forces  seemed  to 
clash.  United  States  army  units  arrested  nine  miners  and  turned 
them  over  to  the  Georgia  civil  authorities  who  promptly  released 
them.  On  June  22,  1830,  a  colonel  and  a  captain  of  the  Georgia 
militia  and  a  sheriff  with  a  force  of  men  captured  some  miners 
who  were  probably  Indians.  The  regular  soldiers  arrested  both 
parties  and  disarmed  the  militiamen.^  One  expelled  miner  decided 
to  write  to  Gilmer  and  explain  the  situation  from  an  eye-witness 
viewpoint. 

Hall  County,  Georgia 
June  7,  1830 

Sir;  Having  been  an  intruder  on  Indian  land  in  the  gold  region  and 
being  fully  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  those  who  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  the  mines,  I  take  the  liberty  (though  a  stranger)  to  let 
you  know  the  situation  of  this  part  of  our  Frontier. 

Perhaps  you  have  not  known  in  the  course  of  your  useful  life 

1.  Walter  G.  Cooper,  The  Story  of  Georgia  (New  York,  1938),  II,  305. 

2.  Niles’  Weekly  Register,  XXXVII  (1829),  213. 

3.  Ibid.,  54-55. 

4.  Ibid.,  404. 
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such  a  spirit  of  indignation  that  exists  here.  Those  who  have  been 
compelled  to  decline  the  gold  business  are  in  the  habit  of  going  over 
on  the  branches  where  they  discover  the  white  men  of  the  [Cherokee] 
nation  engaged  in  working  the  lots  which  they  have  paid  their  money 
for,  which  provokes  them  much  and  the  hue  and  cry  with  them 
is  that  if  the  State  of  Georgia  does  not  prevent  the  Indians  from 
digging  that  they  will.  It  is  feared  that  mobs  may  be  got  up  that  may 
cause  blood  shed.  It  is  true  that  one  Captain  has  gone  so  far  as  to  call 
his  Company  together  preparatory  to  the  removal  of  the  natives— 
but  the  spirit  is  prevalent  here  and  those  that  are  so  fool  hardy  have 
been  quieted  for  a  time,  by  the  influence  of  those  who  are  better 
disposed.  If  there  could  be  any  way  adopted  to  prevent  the  natives, 
satisfaction  would  again  visit  us,  but  short  of  that  I  fear  there  will 
be  mischief  done.  The  policy  of  Georgia  and  the  saying  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Secretary  of  State  and  Congress  will  be  an  excuse  for  my  out¬ 
rage  or  at  least  will  be  relied  on. 

A  line  from  you  as  to  the  course  which  should  be  pursued  would, 
1  have  no  doubt  be  of  service.  I  shall  [hope  for]  a  note  from  you 
on  the  subject  soon. 

Your  obt.  servt. 

B.  L.  Goodman® 

P.S.  Mr.  Williams  who  will  hand  you  this  will  inform  you  more 
fully. 

B.  L.  G. 


[Peter  Williams,  who  delivered  Goodman’s  letter  to  Gilmer,  wrote 
a  letter  w-hfeh  gave  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  methods  used  by 
the  troops  to  remove  the  miners.] 

Milledgeville 
June  17,  1830 

His  Excellency  George  R.  Gilmer  Your  note  of  yesterday  request¬ 
ing  any  information  I  might  be  in  possession  of  as  regards  the  conduct 
of  the  intruders  digging  for  gold  in  the  Cherokee  country  is  before 
me. 

1  was  at  the  gold  mines  in  the  Cherokee  nation  previous  to  and  at 
the  same  time  the  United  States  Troops  arrived  there.  The  day  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Troops  there  was  considerable  excitement  amongst 
the  gold  diggers,  some  declaring  they  would  not  leave  the  mines  at 
all— others  of  better  information  persuading  them  it  was  better  to  go 
away  peacefully.  On  the  arrival  of  the  U.  S.  Troops  the  officer  com¬ 
manding  the  Detachment,  Capt.  Brady,  issued  his  orders  and  gave  them 


5.  B.  L.  Goodman  to  Governor  George  Gilmer,  June  7,  1830,  Records  of 
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a  few  days  to  get  their  property  away  previous  to  his  having  their 
huts  burnt— every  man  I  believe  would  have  left  the  country  immedi¬ 
ately  but  on  the  second  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  Troops  the  Indians 
and  the  White  Men  who  lived  in  the  Nation  flocked  in  and  took 
charge  of  the  mine,  that  the  Intruders  had  just  left.  This  was  sufficient 
to  rouse  all  the  unpleasant  feeling  that  had  just  been  put  down  by 
men  of  Influence  and  standing  among  these  people.  The  Intruders 
left  the  mines  swearing  vengeance  against  the  Indians  and  Whites 
who  had  taken  charge  of  mines  they  had  opened.  On  my  return  home 
I  met  several  persons  going  back  to  the  mines  stating  they  had  as  much 
right  to  dig  as  the  white  men  in  the  [Cherokee]  Nation  and  that 
they  would  do  so  unless  stopped  by  the  executive  power  of  Georgia. 

Very  Respectfully  Yours,  Etc. 

Peter  J.  Williams® 

[Governor  Gilmer  was  not  unduly  alarmed  over  this  situation  since 
he  knew  President  Jackson’s  views  concerning  the  American  Indian. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  in  which  he  placidly  stated  his 
situation  and  waited  for  Jackson’s  true  nature  to  assert  itself.] 

Executive  Department 
Milledgeville,  June  17,  1830 

I  transmit  to  the  President  for  his  information  nv'o  proclamations, 
one  of  which  is  designed  to  notify  the  Indians  within  the  State  of 
the  extention  of  its  jurisdiction  over  them,  the  other  white  persons 
as  well  as  the  Indians  to  desist  from  trespassing  upon  the  property 
of  the  State  by  taking  gold  or  other  valuable  minerals  from  its  un¬ 
regulated  lands.  Before  these  proclamations  had  reached  the  pan  of 
the  State  occupied  by  the  Cherokees,  the  U.  S.  Troops  had  driven  from 
it  all  persons  except  Indian  occupants. 

The  President  is  aware  that  such  an  exercise  of  power  is  believed 
not  to  be  authorized  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
more  especially  since  the  passage  of  the  law  by  Georgia  extending 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  over  all  its  Indian  Territory.  It  is  however 
so  important  an  object  with  the  State  to  obtain  from  the  United 
States  the  execution  of  the  contract  of  1802  to  remove  the  Indians 
from  within  its  limits  that  it  has  been  unwilling  to  create  the  least 
embarrassment  by  any  operation  of  its  rights  in  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  the  General;  this  disposition  has  been  increased  by  the 
special  confidence  esposed  in  the  present  administration. 

From  information  just  received  there  is  much  reason  to  apprehend 
considerable  disturbances,  and  perhaps  bloodshed  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  orders  of  the  President  to  remove  intruders  have  been 
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executed  by  the  officers  commanding  the  regular  troops.  The  persons 
who  have  been  removed  by  them  were  those  engaged  in  mining  for 
gold.  Their  number  amounted  to  several  thousand,  most  of  whom 
had  found  their  employment  exceedingly  profitable.  The  Indians  in 
their  immediate  vicinity  so  far  from  objecting  to  the  occupation  of 
their  country  by  the  gold  miners  it  is  said  favored  their  presence 
if  they  were  not  interrupted  in  the  accustomed  employment  of  their 
country  by  the  taking  of  gold  from  its  soil. 

The  gold  region  is  situated  very  near  the  thickly  inhabited  part 
of  the  frontier  of  the  State.  When  the  gold  diggers  were  removed 
by  the  troops,  although  much  discontent  was  felt,  they  retired  to 
their  homes  without  any  actual  resistance.  It  however  soon  became 
known  that  the  mines  from  which  they  had  been  driven  [were]  im¬ 
mediately  taken  possession  of  by  the  Indians  and  the  Whites  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  and  that  they  were  permitted  to  take  the  gold 
therefore  without  any  resistance  from  the  Troops  who  had  dispos¬ 
sessed  the  citizens  of  the  State.  Ver\'  great  excitement  is  said  to  be 
the  result  of  this  state  of  things.  There  is  much  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  Indians  will  be  forcibly  driven  from  the  whole  of  the  gold 
region  unless  they  are  immediately  prohibited  from  appropriating  its 
mineral  wealth  to  themselves. 

Since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Cherokee  country  the  opinion 
has  been  very  generally  prevailed  that  those  who  were  engaged  in 
digging  for  it  violated  no  right  except  that  of  the  State  and  that 
after  the  passage  of  the  law  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
over  that  country  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  have 
no  authority  to  enforce  the  non-intercourse  laws.  What  effect  the 
proclamation  prohibiting  all  persons  both  Indians  and  Whites  from 
digging  for  gold  may  have  in  allaying  the  excitement  among  the 
persons  who  have  been  removed  as  intruders  is  very  uncertain.  It 
is  probable  that  it  may  prevent  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  Indians, 
who  are  so  employed  from  the  expectation  that  they  will  be  restrained 
by  the  authority  of  the  State.  I  shall  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
tedious  process  of  the  courts  for  this  purpose.  The  laws  of  the  State 
not  having  invested  the  Governor  with  the  power  to  protect  the 
public  property  bv  military'  force.  In  the  meantime  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  President  would  direct  the  officers  commanding  the  United 
States  Troops  to  prevent  intrusion  upon  the  property  of  the  State 
by  the  Indians,  at  the  same  time  they  are  defending  the  occupant 
rights  of  the  Indians  from  intrusion  bv  the  Whites.  The  President 
will  perceive  that  in  the  proclamation  forbidding  all  persons  both 
Whites  and  Indians  from  taking  gold  from  the  Territory  of  the 
State  in  the  occupation  [area]  of  the  Indians  that  the  right  of  the 
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State  to  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  its  ungranted  land  is  directly  as¬ 
serted.  It  is  believed  that  the  President  requires  no  argument  in  sup¬ 
port  of  that  right  thus  claimed  for  Georgia.  All  the  European  nations 
who  made  discoveries,  conquests  or  took  possession  of  any  portion 
of  this  continent  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  all  the  gold  and 
silver  found  within  their  possessions.  This  was  in  fact  the  first  and 
strongest  inducement  to  the  enterprise  of  the  early  adventurers  to  this 
country.  In  addition  to  this  right  assumed  by  all  European  nations 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  claimed  by  virtue  of  the  common  law  of 
England  to  be  the  sovereign  owner  of  all  the  lands  within  his  Kingdom 
and  especially  in  the  American  Colonies.  Upon  the  independence 
of  the  States,  their  Governments  became  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of 
sovereignity  over  the  territory  within  their  limits  which  had  before 
belonged  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  The  State  of  Georgia  is 
therefore  entitled  to  the  gold  and  silver  in  its  territory  occupied  by 
the  Indians  as  well  as  by  the  customar\’  law  established  by  the  na¬ 
tions  by  whom  this  country  was  settled  as  the  fee  simple  or  para¬ 
mount  title  which  it  derives  from  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  The 
courts  of  this  state  have  been  uniformly  determined  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  State  is  the  universal  proprietor  of  all  the  ungranted 
lands  within  it  including  those  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Indians.  Such 
is  believed  to  be  the  legal  doctrine  of  all  the  other  States.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  land 
of  Georgia.  It  is  believed  that  if  the  Indians  are  permitted  to  take 
possession  of  the  gold  mines  thro  [sic]  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  Government  that  instead  of  being  removed  they  will  become 
fixed  upon  the  soil  of  Georgia.  It  is  said  that  preparations  are  making 
[being  made]  by  a  large  number  of  the  wealthy  Cherokees  to  re¬ 
move  into  the  gold  region  for  the  purpose  of  practicipating  [partici¬ 
pating]  in  its  mineral  riches.  If  they  can  be  protected  in  doing  so  by 
the  United  States  and  shall  thus  not  only  retain  the  Cherokees  who 
have  heitherto  [hitherto]  occupied  to  lands  of  this  State  but  many 
of  those  who  reside  in  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  North  Carolina.  The 
United  States  are  bound  by  contract  to  prevent  this  state  of  things 
and  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  [several  words  illegible]  of  the 
President  to  perform  the  obligations  of  the  Government  in  good 
faith.  The  State  of  Georgia  cannot  permit  her  rights  to  be  violated 
by  persons  subject  to  her  jurisdiction  as  the  Indians  are  acknowledged 
to  be  without  applying  a  remedy  adequate  to  the  removal  of  the 
evil.  In  exercising  this  power  however  if  it  should  unfortunately  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  [illegible]  in  such  a  manner  as  to  and  rather  than 
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thwart  the  policy  of  the  present  administration  and  carefully  to  guard 
from  violation  intended  to  be  sacred  to  the  Indians. 

Very  Respectfully  Your  Etc. 

George  R.  Gilmer 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States 

P.S.  I  have  this  moment  received  information  which  may  be  cer¬ 
tainly  relied  upon  that  when  the  executive  proclamation  was  received 
at  the  gold  mines  all  the  native  Indians  desisted  from  work  and  ex¬ 
pressed  their  determination  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Government 
of  the  State  but  that  most  of  the  Whites  and  wealthy  half  breeds 
continued  digging  for  gold.  I  have  not  yet  understood  what  effect 
the  proclamation  has  had  upon  the  intruders  who  have  been  driven 
off  and  who  have  evinced  a  disposition  to  act  with  violence.  An  agent 
of  great  discretion  and  firmness  will  be  immediately  sent  to  the 
gold  region  with  directions  to  enjoin  by  process  from  the  courts 
all  persons  who  may  be  found  digging  for  gold.  In  this  way  strong 
hope  is  entertained  confirmed  by  the  late  intelligence  that  peace 
and  order  may  be  restored  to  our  frontier. 

George  R.  Gilmer’ 

[The  United  States  Troops  were  given  a  most  difficult  job  when 
they  were  ordered  to  keep  the  intruders  from  the  Indian  lands.  The 
following  letters  tell  about  their  difficulties.] 

Camp  Eaton,  Cherokee  Nation  Georgia 
30th  Sept.  1830 

Sir:  Herewith  enclosed  1  forward  for  your  information  copies  of 
two  communications  received  from  Capt.  Brady  and  Lieut.  Fowler 
who  are  stationed  with  their  companies  at  the  principal  Gold  Mines, 
from  which  it  appears  that  they  have  not  been  idle,  and  that  there 
is  a  prospect  of  their  still  having  employment'— there  twenty  persons 
arrested  by  Lieut.  Fowler  reached  [here]  this  evening  before  last 
and  were  yesterday  escorted  by  an  officer  and  twenty  five  men, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  dismissed. 

The  whole  number  that  we  have  arrested  and  sent  out  of  the 
Cherokee  Country  must  exceed  500  persons  while  the  number  who 
took  the  alarm  and  fled  probably  amount  to  thousands.  The  collection 
made  at  the  Chestatee  Mines  on  the  evening  we  arrived  at  that  place 
of  upwards  of  200  persons  presented  a  most  motley  appearance  of 
whites,  Indians,  halftreeds  and  negroes,  boys  of  fourteen  and  old 
men  of  seventy— and  indeed  their  occupations  appeared  to  be  as  various 
as  their  complexions  comprising  diggers,  sawyers,  shopkeepers,  pedlars, 
thieves  and  gamblers,  etc.  besides  them  were  also  found  in  the  hope- 
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ful  assemblage  two  Colonels  of  Georgia  Militia,  two  candidates  for 
the  legislature  and  two  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  all  no  doubt  attracted 
thither  by  the  love  of  gold. 

In  arresting  the  diggers  it  was  impossible  in  every  instance  to  use 
the  mildest  measures,  and  in  a  few  cases  they  were  treated  with  more 
harshness  than  met  my  approbation,  this  happened  when  the  soldiers 
were  not  under  the  eyes  of  their  officers  which  they  could  not 
always  be  as  on  several  occasions  it  became  necessary  for  them  to 
break  their  ranks  and  pursue  the  flying  intruders  through  [the] 
woods  in  all  directions— the  gentle  means  hitherto  employed  towards 
those  people  had  made  them  so  bold  as  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  being 
driven  off  by  the  military  and  many  of  them  became  quite  obstinate 
and  impudent.  I  therefore  thought  it  best  to  begin  by  using  strong 
measures,  accordingly  orders  were  given  on  our  approach  to  the 
Mines  to  arrest  every  person  that  could  be  found,  but  they  soon 
discovered  the  manner  they  were  treated  and  commenced  flying  to 
the  woods  and  mountains.  I  refused  to  see  or  parley  with  any  of  them 
but  had  them  placed  in  close  confinement  in  two  houses  that  were 
taken  possession  of  for  that  purpose  where  they  remained  until  the 
next  day. 

In  addition  to  the  two  companies  already  detached  1  shall  continue 
to  strong  parties  with  orders  to  scour  every  part  of  the  country. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be 

Most  respctfully  Your  obdt.  servt. 

P.  Wager  Bt.  Major  4th  Inf. 

Camp  in  the  Cherokee  Nation® 
Camp  at  the  Sixes  C  Nation 
Sept.  26th  1830 

Sir:  I  give  you  my  report  of  proceeding  thus  far  at  this  station  and 
also  at  Phillips’  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  I  caused  to  be  destroyed 
all  the  Mining  Machinery  at  the  Sixes  and  burnt  the  buildings  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  branch  in  number  nineteen.  On  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  about  1 1  o’clock  (with  seventeen  men)  1  took  up 
the  line  of  March  for  Phillips’  and  arrived  there  at  early  dawn  at 
which  place  I  burnt  twenty  two  buildings  of  good  size  and  destroyed 
the  Mining  Machinery;  we  returned  to  this  camp  the  same  evening 
26th  inst.  at  7  o’clock  having  performed  a  march  of  at  least  thirty 
miles.  At  the  latter  mentioned  place  we  took  tw’enty  prinsioners  [sic] 
which  I  send  to  Hd.  Qrds.  under  charge  of  a  sergeant,  corporal  and 
eight  men  w'hich  is  all  the  force  I  can  spare.  I  have  also  taken  three 
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wagons  with  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  one  pair  of  horse  all  in  lean 
condition  and  consequently  feeble;  they  will  not  probably  arrive 
at  Hd.  Qrs.  with  the  articles  captured  [until]  some  time  Wednesday 
evening.  There  is  one  other  person  named  Wisdom  who  was  taken 
at  this  place;  he  says  his  object  is  visiting  the  Nation  at  this  time 
is  to  secure  himself  in  a  case  free  which  he  is  bail  for  a  man  residing 
in  the  Nation;  however  they  will  all  no  doubt  tell  fair  stories  and 
may  be  true  ones. 

I  am  sir  with  great  respect 
Your  most  obedt.  servt. 

A.  C.  Fowler* 

Lt.  Comdg.  at  the  Sixes  To  Major  Philip  Wager  Comdg.  Campa  Eaton 

Chestatee,  Gold  Mines 
28th  September  1830 

Sir:  We  have  been  almost  constantly  engaged  in  transversing  the 
Branches  in  this  region  since  your  departure  and  1  believe  1  can  state 
with  confidence  that  the  object  for  which  the  troops  were  left  has 
been  accomplished;  it  will  however  be  necessary  to  keep  a  Company 
constantly  in  this  vicinity,  and  they  must  act  as  we  have,  that  is  they 
must  labour  at  night  as  well  as  in  the  day  time.  These  depredators 
have  attempted  in  one  or  more  instances  to  dig  at  night  and  carry 
the  clay  across  the  Chostolte  River  to  wash  it  in  the  morning  but 
they  were  detected  and  punished;  and  I  am  told  they  are  in  such 
dread  of  the  troops  at  present  such  as  to  be  afraid  even  to  look  across 
the  river,  and  while  I  remain  it  shall  not  be  lessened  from  a  want  of 
vigilance  on  my  part. 

I  am  sir  most  respectfully  Your  obedt.  servt. 

F.  W.  Brady,  Capt.  4th  Infry.'® 

Jackson  did  not  take  prompt  action  upon  the  matter  of  the  troops 
and  again  in  October,  1830  Gilmer  asked  the  President  to  withdraw 
the  soldiers.  This  time  Jackson  acted  promptly  and  the  military  units 
were  transferred  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  This  action  set  in 
motion  the  steps  which  were  to  lead  to  the  defiance  of  the  Supreme 
Court  by  Georgia  and  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from  the  state  to 
Oklahoma. 


9.  Lieutenant  Abram  C.  Fowler  to  Wairer,  September  26,  1830,  B.IJL.,  Q.A. 
10.  Captain  Francis  W.  Brady  to  Wager,  September  28,  1830,  B.IA..,  QA. 
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Book  Reviews  and  Notes 

Doc  Holliday.  By  John  Myers.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1955.  Pp*  [viii],  287.  Frontispiece.  $4.50). 

John  Henry  Holliday  was  bom  near  Griffin,  Georgia  in  1852  and 
died  in  Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado  in  1887.  He  came  from  a  well- 
to-do  slaveholding  family.  He  grew  up  in  Valdosta  and  went  to 
Baltimore  to  study  dentistry.  This  was  his  profession  when  he  was 
not  riding  the  circuit  of  Western  gambling  towns  and  engaging  in 
all  the  pastimes  those  “hell-on-wheels”  afforded.  He  went  West  for 
his  health,  after  a  physician  in  Griffin  had  informed  him  that  he 
had  consumption  in  its  last  stages  and  that  if  he  wanted  to  live  a 
few  more  months  he  should  leave  for  the  West  immediately.  “Doc” 
(as  he  came  to  be  called  almost  invariably)  seized  time  by  the  fore¬ 
lock  and  turned  up  in  Dallas,  Texas  as  soon  as  he  could  get  there. 

In  the  West  he  practiced  dentistry  only  occasionally  as  he  found 
gambling  more  exciting  and  more  lucrative,  and  luckily  it  was  gam¬ 
bling  which  saved  his  life  for  fifteen  years  after  the  date  the  physi¬ 
cian  predicted  would  be  his  demise— probably  aided  by  the  three 
quarts  of  whisky  he  is  reputed  to  have  averaged  daily.  Gambling 
got  him  out  in  the  open  air  more  than  dentistry  would  have  done, 
as  Doc  found  it  desirable  to  change  his  base  of  operations  either  to 
escape  a  sheriff’s  posse  or  to  work  in  greener  fields.  His  riding  ex¬ 
tended  from  Tombstone,  Arizona  to  Dead  wood,  Dakota. 

He  was  an  amazing  character  from  whatever  angle  he  might  be 
viewed.  Wyatt  Earp,  Holliday’s  friend  and  associate,  summed  up 
Doc  as  neatly  as  an  intimate  knowledge  of  him  and  the  use  of  the 
English  language  permitted:  “Doc  was  a  dentist  whom  necessity 
had  made  a  gambler;  a  gentleman  whom  disease  had  made  a  frontier 
vagabond;  a  philosopher  whom  life  had  made  a  caustic  wit;  a  long, 
lean  ash  blond  fellow  nearly  dead  with  consumption,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  skillful  gambler  and  the  nerviest,  speediest,  dead¬ 
liest  man  with  a  six-gun  I  ever  knew.”  (P.  256). 

Mr.  Myers,  the  author,  has  done  well  by  Doc.  He  has  presented  Doc 
in  the  rip-roaring  language  of  the  wild  West  and  has  developed  the 
proper  atmosphere  of  those  times  in  which  to  place  Doc  for  the 
best  understanding  of  him.  It  is  evident  that  Myers  has  some  admira¬ 
tion  for  this  amazing  man,  and  any  one  who  reads  this  book  will 
partake  of  the  same.  Myers  followed  every  clue  for  information  on 
John  Henry  Holliday— people  still  living  who  knew  Doc  or  had  heard 
of  him  or  were  kindred  of  his  as  well  as  the  newspapers  of  the  times 
and  books  and  articles  which  dealt  with  Doc. 
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Disciples  of  Christ  in  Georgia.  By  J.  Edward  Moseley.  (St.  Louis: 
The  Bethany  Press,  1954.  Pp.  400.  $3.00). 

The  histories  of  Churches  and  church  congregations  are  becoming 
more  frequent  and  they  are  being  better  written  than  in  former  times. 
This  work  is  a  good  example  of  that  fact.  It  is  scholarly,  readable, 
and  unbiased.  The  present  author  inherited  the  task  from  others  who 
had  made  beginnings,  but  to  him  goes  the  credit  for  the  excellence 
of  the  work;  for  Mr.  Moseley  researched  far  and  near  to  fill  gaps  left 
by  others  and  to  him  went  the  task  of  making  the  book  what  it  is. 

It  will  probably  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  the  first  entry 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  into  Georgia  w’as  “about  1807”— almost 
before  there  was  such  a  Church.  The  first  congregation  was  on  the 
Oconee  River  about  sixteen  miles  below  Athens,  then  in  Clarke  County, 
but  now  in  Oconee  County.  Although  this  book  deals  almost  entirely 
with  the  Disciples  in  Georgia,  it  was  only  proper  that  the  author 
go  into  the  religious  conditions  out  of  which  grew  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  sometimes  called  the  Christian  Church  or  the  Church  of  Christ. 
The  chief  architects  Barton  W.  Stone  and  Alexander  Campbell  were 
leaders  of  reform  movements  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  there 
were  also  elements  from  the  Baptist  Church  that  entered  into  the 
founding. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  Disciples  that  dogmas  and  forms  and 
church  heirarchy  w’ere  conspicuously  absent.  So  there  was  not  much 
beyond  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  the  feeling  of 
fellowship  and  brotherhood  among  the  members  to  hold  the  organi¬ 
zation  together.  Probably  for  this  reason,  there  were  often  dissensions 
within  the  Church,  and  the  author  does  not  gloss  over  them.  This 
history  ends  with  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  College  of  Georgia 
in  Athens  in  1949. 

The  French  Broad.  By  Wilma  Dykeman.  (New  York:  Rinehart  & 
Company,  1955.  Pp.  x,  371.  Map,  illustrations.  $5.00). 

Wilma  Dykeman  has  made  the  most  of  her  opportunities,  except 
for  getting  in  on  the  Davy  Crockett  boom;  but  she  cannot  be  much 
blamed  for  this  lapse  as  kid-America  had  not  yet  discovered  Davy 
when  this  book  was  written.  But,  indeed,  Davy  was  bom  in  the 
French  Broad  country,  on  the  Limestone  branch  of  Nolichucky 
River,  which  is  itself  a  tributary  of  the  French  Broad.  And  Miss 
Dykeman  does  drag  Davy  into  her  story,  by  the  tail  of  his  coonskin 
cap,  as  it  were;  and  strictly  speaking,  Davy  deserved  little  more  in 
this  book  for  his  mighty  deeds  on  the  wild  frontier  were  not  done 
in  East  Tennessee  at  all. 
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But  the  author  does  make  much  of  other  happenings  which  took 
place  in  the  French  Broad  country,  though  sometimes  “mighty  much” 
on  the  edge  of  the  watershed,  if  not  occasionally  a  little  beyond,  but 
such  poachings  on  other  territories  have  come  to  be  almost  a  feature 
of  the  Rivers  of  America  Series  of  books,  of  which  this  is  the  forty- 
ninth.  She  tells  well  the  story  of  Elisha  Mitchell  and  Mount  Mitchell 
for  whom  the  highest  peak  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  named,  and  of 
Big  Tom  Wilson,  the  bear  hunter,  who  found  the  body  of  unfortunate 
Elisha.  She  also  makes  a  little  epic  out  of  the  great  drives  of  cattle, 
swine,  turkeys,  and  even  ducks  up  the  French  Broad  from  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  to  the  plantation  lands  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia— 
almost  unbelievable,  yet  true  as  many  of  the  old  documents  and 
records  so  plainly  prove.  Naturally  the  Civil  War  comes  in  with  all 
its  bitterness  in  this  land  of  bushwhackers,  deserters,  outliers,  as  well 
as  stem  fighters,  both  Rebel  and  Yankee— and  there  was  also  the  im¬ 
possible  Parson  Brownlow,  like  whom  none  other  ever  was  or  will  be. 

This  book,  however,  is  made  up  of  much  more  than  engaging 
stories.  It  is  also  a  serious  book  with  all  sorts  of  implications  of  social 
and  economic  affairs— but  politics  is  not  played  up  much,  and  that  is 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Alas!  what  is  that  once  beautiful  French  Broad 
River  like  now?  It  is  a  stream  of  foaming  polluted  water,  in  which 
no  fish  can  live  and  in  which  there  is  now  no  beauty.  It  was  made 
so  by  the  many  industries  which  came  in  looking  for  unlimited  sup¬ 
plies  of  clear  water,  which  they  found  and  which  they  left  no  longer 
fit  to  be  called  water.  But  these  industries  brought  dollars  to  the 
French  Broad  country,  and  it  is  an  old  story  that  as  between  a  birth¬ 
right  and  a  mess  of  pottage,  the  birthright  too  often  gives  way.  But 
Miss  Dykeman  believes  that  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  French  Broad, 
there  could  be  again  at  a  little  additional  expense  both  the  industries 
and  the  clear  waters  of  the  French  Broad. 

Bohemian  Brigade.  Civil  War  Ne'wwten  in  Action.  By  Louis  M. 
Starr.  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1954.  Pp-  Map, 

illustrations.  $5.00). 

Today  people  may  know  a  great  deal  about  the  Civil  War,  if  they 
choose  to.  How  much  did  they  know  about  it  while  it  w’as  being 
fought?  This  book  gives  a  considerable  answer  to  that  question  and 
tells  a  great  many  other  things  besides.  True  enough  it  relates  only 
to  the  North  except  incidentally  as  the  Confederacy  has  to  be  brought 
into  the  story,  since  it  was  the  reason  there  was  any  war  at  all— 
not  that  the  Confederacy  caused  the  war  (though  that  is  still  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  dispute)  but  as  the  old  adage  has  it,  it  takes  two  to  make  a  fight. 
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The  author  is  the  first  to  admit  that  he  has  not  told  the  whole 
story  or  answered  every  question  that  someone  may  have  regarding 
news  reporting  during  the  war.  He  has  confined  himself  largely  to 
the  war  east  of  the  Mississippi— sometime  the  war  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  will  come  to  its  own  and  spring  forth  in  song  and  story 
like  Jonah’s  gourd  sprang  in  Holy  Writ.  Furthermore  the  author 
boldly  admits,  as  if  to  forestall  some  wise  critic,  that  he  has  confined 
his  e/forts  mostly  to  a  few  of  the  metropolitan  newspapers.  But  author 
Starr  should  not  w’orry  too  much  about  the  provincial  press,  for  it 
was  largely  a  reflection  of  the  big  papers  in  news,  if  not  in  editorial 
opinion.  No  respectable  intelligent  reviewer  should  find  fault  with 
these  omissions  or  questions  unanswered  or  subjects  untreated.  Every¬ 
thing  can  not  be  put  into  one  volume. 

Starr  set  out  to  show  how  well  the  people  contemporaneously  with 
the  war  were  informed  on  the  struggle  and  what  the  war  did  to 
newspaper  reporting  and  to  the  newspapers  themselves.  What  hap¬ 
pened  with  regard  to  the  first  point  was  that  a  remarkable  coverage 
of  the  new's  took  place  and  that  those  who  could  read  and  chose  to 
and  had  the  newspaper  to  read  were  well  informed.  On  the  second 
point,  there  was  w  hat  author  Starr  calls  “the  new's  revolution,”  which 
is  to  say  that  the  twilight  of  modem  journalism  began  to  streak  the 
morning  horizon.  And  to  be  more  specific,  it  meant  that  the  news¬ 
papers  as  merely  the  mouthpieces  for  their  editors  both  in  their 
editorials  and  their  coloring  the  news  wxre  coming  to  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  And  even  the  official  newspaper  organ  of  the  president  was 
CO  disappear  now,  as  President  Lincoln  tried  to  treat  all  newspaper 
men  alike  and  to  make  their  correspondents  and  reporters  all  feel 
welcomed  at  the  White  House— though  they  were  not  to  quote  the 
President  directly.  That  sounds  quite  modem. 

This  is  a  valuable  book;  it  is  an  interesting  book— value  and  inter¬ 
est  do  not  always  go  together. 

Brockenbum.  The  Journal  of  Kate  Stone ^  1861-1868.  Edited  by 
John  Q.  Anderson.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press, 
>955-  Pp.  xxii,  400.  Frontispiece,  end-paper  map.  $4.95). 

The  title  of  this  book  is  the  name  that  was  given  to  a  large  cotton 
plantation  in  northeastern  Louisiana  about  thirty  miles  above  Vicks¬ 
burg.  Kate  Stone  was  one  of  a  great  tribe  of  people  who  lived  on 
this  plantation  or  were  related  by  consanguinity,  ownership  (as 
slaves)  or  geographical  proximity.  Kate  herself  remained  a  Stone 
until  after  her  diary,  as  published  here,  had  ended;  in  1869  she  married 
Henry  B.  Holmes.  The  editor  of  this  volume  has  kindly  given  a 
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dramatis  personae,  making  it  much  easier  for  the  reader  to  know 
the  many  characters  met  with. 

This  journal,  of  course,  deals  w  ith  the  conditions  back  of  the  lines— 
the  home  front— and  only  by  hearsay  and  knowledge  got  from  news¬ 
papers  and  soldiers’  letters  does  Kate  go  into  military  affairs.  For 
social  history,  for  the  things  which  Kate  saw  and  sensed,  this  journal 
is  of  first-rate  importance.  It  is  by  no  means  as  penetrating  and  lively 
as  Mrs.  Chesnut’s  Diary  from  Dixie,  and  it  should  not  be  expected 
to  be  so,  for  Kate  Stone  was  not  in  the  center  of  the  big  war  and 
political  developments  of  the  Confederacy  as  was  Mrs.  Chesnut.  Yet 
Kate  and  her  family  did  not  remain  at  Brockenburn  throughout  the 
war.  When  the  fighting  enveloped  Vicksburg,  the  Stones  became 
refugees  and  made  their  way  to  Texas,  not  returning  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  Only  a  few  pages  of  this  journal  go  beyond  1865. 

Kate  Stone  (Mrs.  Holmes)  copied,  in  1900,  the  manuscript  which 
is  here  published,  from  the  yellowing  pages  of  her  original  journal. 
It  does  not  seem  that  the  text  here  published  departed  from  the 
original,  though  the  editor  had  no  w^ay  of  knowing  nor  the  readers 
now,  beyond  internal  evidence— there  appear  to  be  no  pitfalls  such 
as  anachronisms.  At  the  same  time  when  she  copied  her  old  diaries, 
Kate  wrote  a  Retrospect,  which  is  also  included  in  this  volume.  Editor 
Anderson  contributed  a  helpful  Introduction  and  supplied  footnotes 
on  various  pages  of  the  book,  to  offer  explanations  and  cite  the  reader 
to  works  pertinent  to  the  matter  discussed.  In  other  words  the  editor 
has  smoothed  the  path  of  the  reader  very  considerably,  and  that  is  the 
only  reason  there  should  be  an  editor,  unless  also  to  guarantee  the 
authenticity  of  the  text  and  make  an  index.  As  previously  indicated, 
the  authenticity  and  accuracy  of  transcribing  need  not  be  questioned, 
and  a  good  index  has  been  supplied. 

Heroines  of  Dixie.  Confederate  Women  Tell  their  Story  of  the  War. 
By  Katharine  M.  Jones.  (Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company, 
Inc.  1955.  Pp.  xiv,  430.  Illustrations.  $5.00). 

If  you  don’t  like  one  morsel  you  may  choose  another  but  you 
will  probably  like  the  whole  feast  and  consume  it  all.  There  were 
more  than  a  half-hundred  who  helped  to  make  this  repast,  some 
providing  as  many  as  a  half  dozen  dishes.  But  the  chief  contributors 
were  such  well-known  women  of  the  (Confederacy  as  Mary  Boykin 
Chesnut,  Rose  O’Neal  Greenhow,  Belle  Boyd,  Judith  Brockenbrough 
McGuire,  Varina  Howell  Davis,  Sarah  Morgan,  and  Emma  Sansom. 
And  there  were  many  not  known  to  fame  and  some  not  known  at 
all  by  name,  but  simply  designated  as  Miss  A.  B.  M.,  Agnes,  and  “A 
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Soldier’s  Wife.”  But  the  maitre  d’hotel  was  and  still  is  Miss  Kath¬ 
arine  M.  Jones.  She  it  was  who  traveled  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Rio  Grande  searching  out  the  records  of  the  Confederacy’  as  left  by 
the  women  who  fought  their  battles  back  of  the  lines,  but  with  no 
less  determination  than  the  men  at  the  front. 

It  is  now  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  this  book  is  made 
up  of  a  great  many  small  extracts  of  writings,  and  it  should  be  added 
that  a  considerable  number  have  come  from  manuscripts  which  have 
never  been  published.  Others  have  come  from  well-known  books  such 
as  Mrs.  Chesnut’s  Diary  front  Dixie,  while  still  others  have  been  taken 
from  periodicals.  The  heart  beats  and  throbs  of  Dixie  during  the  war, 
its  hopes  and  dispairs  are  here  set  forth.  Miss  Jones  has  introduced 
each  piece  with  a  short  biography  or  appreciation  of  the  author, 
and  she  has  divided  her  book  into  nine  chapters,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  of  the  Confederacy,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter 
she  has  given  a  short  account  of  the  progression  of  events  for  the 
period  covered.  Out  of  the  many  books  on  the  Confederacy  and 
the  Civil  War  appearing  this  one  is  a  bit  different  and  is  well  worth¬ 
while. 

After  Saratoga:  The  Story  of  the  Convention  Army.  By  William 
M.  Dabney.  (University  of  New’  Mexico  Publications  in  History, 
Number  Six.  Albuquerque:  The  University  of  New  Mexico  Press, 
1954.  Pp.  90.  Frontispiece.  Ii.oo). 

Little  known  among  even  fairly-well-informed  scholars  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history  is  the  story  of  the  “Convention  Army”  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  or  indeed  what  such  an  army  was.  Here  Professor 
Dabney  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  in  a  scholarly  and  inter¬ 
estingly-written  brochure,  gives  the  story— if  not  all  of  it,  at  least 
enough,  made  up  of  the  main  facts  as  well  as  the  minor  matters  that 
add  interest  and  atmosphere. 

When  General  Burgoyne  realized  after  the  Battle  of  Saratoga 
that  he  was  irretrievably  cut  off  from  escape  he  inveigled  General 
Gates  into  a  strange  and  unique  bargain— not  a  surrender  in  the  strict 
sense  but  through  a  convention  there  was  to  be  a  return  of  this  sur¬ 
rendered  army  to  Europe  agreeing  never  to  take  part  again  against 
the  Americans.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  convention  to  prevent 
the  British  from  using  these  troops  in  Europe  and  sending  to  America 
those  regulars  thereby  relieved. 

The  story  of  the  convention  army  is  the  story  of  how  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  for  one  reason  or  another  never  carried  out  the  con¬ 
vention;  but  instead  moved  these  troops  from  one  place  to  another 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  All  those  who  had  not  deserted  in  order  to 
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to  remain  and  cast  their  lot  with  the  Americans,  who  had  not  been 
exchanged,  or  who  had  died— all  these  were  finally  repatriated  to 
England  and  to  Brunswick,  a  German  state.  About  half  of  these  troops 
were  German  mercenaries,  whose  ruler  did  not  want  them  baclc, 
and  who  themselves  found  life  in  America  among  their  German  kins¬ 
men  in  Pennsylvania,  V^irginia,  and  elsewhere  much  more  enticing 
than  returning  to  Brunswick. 

George  Washington's  America.  By  John  Tebbel.  (New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1954.  Pp.  478.  $5.00). 

There  may  not  be  much  new  about  George  Washington  or  about 
the  America  in  which  Washington  lived;  but  at  least  there  can  be 
a  new  arrangement  of  old  information.  And  that  is  what  Mr.  Tebbel 
has  done  here;  it  may  appeal  to  many  and  it  may  be  a  little  confusing 
to  some.  The  arrangement  is  a  mixture  of  chronology  and  geography. 
It  is  geographical  in  that  what  Washington  saw  and  did  in  New 
England  from  the  first  time  he  was  there  to  the  last  is  taken  up  and 
disposed  of  before  he  goes  on  to  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  coming  to  New  York  state  next.  A  whole  part,  consisting 
of  two  chapters,  is  devoted  to  Washington  and  New  York  City,  both 
as  commander-in-chief  and  as  President.  A  like  portion  of  the  book 
is  given  over  to  Washington  in  Philadelphia. 

Although  Washington  was  a  Southern  gentleman,  he  seemed  to 
have  had  a  rather  low  opinion  if  an  opinion  at  all  of  the  South  below 
Virginia.  This  region  gets  into  the  picture  in  only  one  short  chapter, 
“The  Presidential  Tour.”  The  succeeding  two  chapters,  which  are 
the  last  two,  deal  with  him  as  “Virginia  Gentleman”  and  “Mount 
Vernon:  The  traveler  at  Home,”  This  book  is  not  entirely  a  re¬ 
threshing  of  worn-out  straw.  Mr.  Tebbel  has  added  life  to  Washington 
by  using  the  primary  sources  of  information  on  him,  his  diaries,  let¬ 
ters,  and  so  on. 

The  Strange  Career  of  Jim  Crtny.  Bv  C.  V’^ann  Woodward.  (New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1955.  Pp.  xii,  155.  $2.50). 

This  little  volume  is  an  elaboration  of  the  point  Professor  Wood¬ 
ward  made  in  his  Origins  of  the  New  South,  that  segregation  laws  in 
the  South  were  of  recent  origin.  Of  course  in  slave  times  there  were 
no  such  laws  from  the  very  nature  of  the  situation.  During  Radical 
Reconstruction  in  the  South  it  would  have  been  illogical  for  such 
laws  to  have  been  passed;  but  where  most  people  begin  to  make 
their  mistakes  is  to  assume  that  as  soon  as  the  Redeemers,  those  white 
conservative  Bourbons,  took  over  the  South,  they  showed  their  hos- 
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tility  to  the  Negroes  by  passing  the  Jim  Crow  laws.  Not  so  at  all. 
The  Redeemers  were  kindly  disposed  to  the  Negroes  and  welcomed 
their  votes  whenever  they  could  get  them.  It  was  the  little  fellows 
who  disliked  the  Negroes. 

But  by  the  ’eighties  and  ’nineties  there  were  rumblings  of  discon¬ 
tent  in  the  South  among  the  farmers,  w'hich  broke  out  into  third 
parties  and  then  into  the  Populists.  Now  the  Negro  became  a  prize 
fought  for  by  both  sides,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  corruption  and 
bribery  that  accompanied  herding  the  Negro  votes,  the  Negroes  were 
disfranchised.  And  now  Jim  Crow  stepped  in  to  put  the  Negroes  “in 
their  place.”  Woodw’ard  takes  up  the  recent  past  to  show  how  Jim 
Crowism  is  being  whittled  away,  and  the  laudable  part  the  South  has 
played  in  the  process,  and  ventures  some  explanations  of  this  progress 
toward  real  democracy.  This  booklet  is  the  text  of  lectures  which 
Woodward  gave  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1954  as  “The  James 
W.  Richard  Lectures  in  History.” 

Famous  Signers  of  the  Declaration.  By  Dorothy  Horton  McGee. 
(New  York:  Dodd  Mead  &  Company,  1955.  Pp,  xii,  308.  Illustrations). 

This  book  is  one  of  a  series  entitled  “Famous  Biographies  for 
Young  People”  and  is  intended  for  those  readers  from  “Junior  High 
School  up.”  Being  a  cluster  of  biographies  of  more  than  a  half  hun¬ 
dred  unterrified  Americans,  risking  their  lives,  fortunes,  and  sacred 
honors,  it  should  well  fit  into  such  a  series.  The  variety  in  the  lives 
and  background  of  these  signers  affords  lively  interest  all  up  and 
down  the  line  from  modest  cabins  to  mansions,  inhabited  by  lawyers, 
planters,  physicians,  shoemakers,  merchants,  and  so  on.  The  biog¬ 
raphies  of  some  of  these  are  naturally  longer  and  more  significant 
than  others,  but  all  get  at  least  honorable  mention.  The  three  Georgia 
signers,  Gwinnett,  Hall,  and  Walton,  are  given  short  sketches.  A  pro¬ 
logue  chapter  called  “Independency  Road”  tells  how  the  Continental 
Congress  progressed  to  the  point  where  independence  was  voted  and 
the  famous  document  signed. 
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Jackson,  Henry  B.,  The  Interest  and  Mfficieney  of  Woman  in  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Literature  and  Art;  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 


February  18th,  1888  . . .  0.25 

Georgia  Historical  Sooiety  Library,  1878  . . . .  1.60 


71th  Anniversary  Report  Containing  Jteports  of  Officers,  Addresses, 

Bibliography  of  the  Society,  List  of  Officers  and  Members,  Constitution 
and  By  Laves,  Acts  of  Incorporation,  Miss  Telfair’s  Trust  Deed,  etc.,  1914  0.75 

Georgia  Historical  Society  Annals  for  1818,  1888  Including  Annual  Reports 

of  Officers,  ete.,  each  . . . . . .  0.60 

Mackall,  W.  W.,  Remarks  at  the  78th  Anniversary,  1018 _ _  0.25 

Barclay,  Anthony,  Wilde's  Summer  Rose;  An  Authentic  Account  of  the 
Origin,  Mystery,  and  Emplanation  of  R.  H.  Wilde's  Alleged  Plagiarism. 

Sarannah,  1871.  Bound  . . . . . . .  2.00 

Unbound  . . . . .  1.50 

Jackson,  Henry  R.,  Amerloais  Loyalty:  Washington  Founder,  Webster  Em- 
gounder  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  an  Address  Delivered  June  30, 

1888  during  Commencement  emereises  at  the  University  of  Georgia .  0.25 

Jones,  C.  C.,  ed..  Siege  of  Savannah  in  1778,  as  Described  In  Two  Contem¬ 
poraneous  Journals  of  French  Officers  of  the  Fleet  of  Count  d'Estaing. 
Albany,  1874 — Without  Index  . . . 10.00 

Lumpkin,  Wilson,  Removal  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  from  Georgia,  2  toIs .  5  00 

WANTED 

By  exchange  the  following  numbers  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly:  June. 
1918 ;  Mar.,  1921 ;  Mar.,  Sept.,  Dec.,  1922 ;  Mar.,  Sept.,  I^.,  1923 ;  Mar.. 
June.  1924;  Mar.,  June,  Dec.,  1925;  June,  Dec.,  1926;  June.  Sept.,  Dec.. 
1929  ;  Mar.  1048;  Mar.  1952. 


Address  all  communications  to  Librarian.  Georgia  Historical  Society,  Savannah 

Georgia 


